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Nashville 


By L. H. Dupont, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Cities do not spring up by chance, they are the highest result of both divine and human 
design and skill. Their sites are prepared by nature and improved by man’s exercise of all his 
faculties through many successive generations.” 


Location 
Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, is situated on the Cumberland River, about two hun- 
dred miles above its mouth and is almost the geographical center of Davidson County, of 
which it is the county seat. 


Historical 

Nashville was settled late in 1779 by a band of hardy pioneers under the leadership of 
Capt. James Robertson, and named in honor of General Francis Nash, a gallant Revolution- 
ary soldier, who was mortally wounded at the battle of Germantown, and it can well lay 
claim to being the most historic city in the United States, with the possible exceptions of Phil- 
adelphia and New Orleans. 

Nashville received its charter from the state of North Carolina in 1784. For years the 
settlers contended with hostile Indian tribes of Cherokees and Chickasaws, and on several oc- 
casions the settlement was all but wiped out of existence. 

In 1811-12 Nashville became the military center of volunteers enlisting under Andrew 
Jackson for the Indian wars, and these volunteers constituted the principal troops with 
whom Jackson defeated the British at New Orleans in 1815. 

Then again in 1846 volunteers were called for the Mexican War. The response was so 
numerous that less than half of those offering themselves were required. 


State Capitol 
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In 1861 the Civil War broke out and for the four years’ duration and for many years 
after, Nashville suffered the blighting effects of this unparallelled internecine conflict. Many 
horribly bloody battles were fought around Nashville, notably the Battle of Franklin and the 
Battle of Nashville, the latter being one of the decisive battles of the war. 


Beauties of Nashville 

James Parton, the eminent historian, who spent several months in Nashville in 1857, 
writes of the city as follows: 

“Pleasant Nashville, its situation is superb—a gently undulating fertile valley, fifteen to 
twenty miles across, quite encircled by hills. Through the panoramic vale winds the ever wind- 
ing Cumberland, a somewhat swiftly flowing stream, about as wide as the Hudson at Albany. 
The banks are of that abrupt ascent which suggest the name bluffs, high enough to lift the 
country above the marvelous rises of the river, but not so high as to render it difficult to ac- 
cess. In the middle of this valley, half a mile from the banks of the stream, is a high, steep 
hill, the summit of which just large enough for the purpose, would have been crowned with a 
castle if the river had been the Rhine instead of the Cumberland. Upon this hill stands the 
Capitol of the State of Tennessee, the most elegant, correct, convenient and genuine public 
building in the United States, a conspicuous testimonial of the wealth, taste and liberality of 
the State. 

From the cupola of this edifice the stranger, delighted and surprised, looks down upon 
the city of Nashville, packed between the Capitol crowned hill and the coiling Cumberland; 
looks around upon the panoramic valley, dotted with villas and villages, smiling with fields, 
and fringed with distant, dark forest-covered mountains * * * 

Pleasant Nashville, it was laid out in good old English, Southern manner. First, a spa- 
cious square for court-house and market, lined now with stores, so solid and elegant that 
they would not look out of place in the business streets of New York, whose stores are palaces. 
From the sides and angles of this square, which is the broad back of a huge underground rock, 
tun the principal streets; and there is your town! 

Pleasant Nashville, the wealth of Nashville is of the genuine, slowly-formed description 
that does not take to itself wings and fly away just when it is wanted most. It came out of that 
fertile soil which seems to combine the good qualities of the prairie with the lasting strength 
of forest-land. Those roomy, square brick mansions are well filled with furniture, the oppo- 
site of gimcrack; and if the sideboard does not groan under the weight of silver plate upon it, 
the fact is to be set down to the credit of the sideboards. Where but eighty years ago the 
war-whoop startled mothers putting their children to bed, the stranger strolling abroad in the 
evening, pauses to listen to operatic arias, fresh from Italy, sung with much of the power and 
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more than the taste of the prima-donna. Within, mothers may be caught in the act of helping 
their daughters write Italian exercises or hearing them recite French verbs.” 


Commercial Nashville—Financial 

Nashville now has five National Banks and ten State Banks and Trust Companies and is 
a reserve center. 

These banks have a combined capital of $6,359,474.00, with deposits in excess of $25,- 
980,000.00, which represents an increase in deposits of over $14,000,000.00, or 120% in ten 
years. Bank clearings average daily over $1,250,000.00; industrial capital $42,820,000.00, 
an increase of nearly 300% in ten years. Sale of factory products, $45,575,000.00, an in- 
crease of over 200% in ten years. Property values, $77,161,306.00. These values have 
doubled in the last decade, and every bank in Nashville is prosperous and increasing in its 
deposits. 

Industrial 

Nashville possesses 584 industries, and is che largest resacking point in the world. It is 
located within easy reach of deposits of coal, iron, limestone and phosphate rock, and for a long 
time was the largest hardwood lumber market in the world. The principal manufactures are: 
Commercial fertilizer, lumber, flour, harness and saddlery, hosiery, boots and shoes, tobacco 
and cotton goods. 

Agricultural 

The agricultural conditions are ideal, and comprehend a greater variety of products than 
any other section of the country. The principal yield of the farms is wheat, corn, hay, to- 
bacco, potatoes, cotton, nearly every known variety of vegetables, fruits and berries, as well as 
poultry, livestock and dairy products. The climate is so equable that the farmer has seldom to 
contend with even moderately severe weather, as much as one month in the year. 


Other Advantages 
Nashville enjoys favorable freight rates by both river and rail. Fuel and living are cheap. 
Electrical power is to be had at as low a rate as %4 of a cent per kilowatt-hour. 


Labor conditions are superb, the wage scale is comparatively low and Nashville has yet 
to have a strike of any considerable proportions. 


Ninety-seven miles of street railway ramify from a central transfer station. 

An incomparable educational and park system exists. In fact Nashville lacks nothing 
in the way of resources, essentials and institutions which go to make a city great and its citi- 
zens happy and prosperous. L. H. Dupont. 


Lame Ducks and How Nashville 
Handles Them 


By Ben C. Nance, 
Credit Manager Huddleston-Cooper & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Verily, the way of the retail credit man is 
hard; and blessed be he who may do or say 
something that will lighten his burden. There 
are many thorns in his flesh at all times of the 
day, and sometimes, when he goes home at 
night, the sores left by them will not permit 
of sleep. 

Nashville is a typical credit town. I have 
often wondered, in my mind, if there is any 
city in the United States harboring more lib- 
eral merchants in the matter of extending 
credit, yet I do not mean to create the impres- 
sion or suggest that the credit man is loose 


and reckless in allowing the vast amount of 
goods to go out of his house, to be collected 
for on the first of the following month. 

Where it is taken as a matter of course that 
the greater part of the business done must be 
charged, it is only in the natural course of 
human events that, once in every little while, 
persons will go beyond the limit of prudence 
in their buying and find themselves so far be- 
yond their depth that they are facing the so- 
called inevitable—Bankruptcy. 

The Nashville Retail Merchants finally 
woke up to the fact that the lame ducks grad- 
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ually were increasing in number, with corres- 
ponding increases in the size of indebtedness. 
Regularly printed in our local daily papers, 
were the legal notices of on an average from 
half a dozen to a dozen petty bankruptcies 
weekly, embracing laboring men, clerks and 
other small salaried people. In each case the 
amount involved would be but a few hundred 
dollars, pretty generally shared by the mer- 
chants of the whole downtown district, but 
into the aggregate the annual loss from this 
source could be counted into the thousands of 
dollars. 

So long as the lame duck could transfer 
his “business” to another when his credit 
would be stopped at one store, all was well 
and good with him; but with the effective 
organization of the retail credit men of the 
city, aided by a competent mercantile agency, 
it soon became known that to be turned down 
by one house meant to be turned down by an- 
other. Therefore, finding himself between 
the devil and the deep blue, as it were, the 
financially crippled would hold to his cash 
and refuse to pay anybody, since at any minute, 
as he would explain, he might be “swooped 
down upon” by some eager creditor. Even- 
tually, to be rid of the worry of annoying 
letters, collectors, etc., he would “GET A 
RECEIPT.” 

Many people of small means were indi- 
rectly forced into bankruptcy for small 
accounts when, if they had been properly 
approached and advised that there were other 
ways out, could have pulled out of the hole. 

The Nashville Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation began to look around for some method 
to protect this class, and of course, themselves. 

Out of the association’s investigations came 
the Retail Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 
or better known as The Investigation, Prose- 
cution and Adjustment Committee, an aux- 
iliary of the association proper, of which your 
humble servant was made chairman. 

This Committee not only gives the debtor 
a new lease on life, but it also enables the 
Nashville retailer to once for all separate the 
sheep from the goats by establishing a visible 
dividing line between the bad debt and the 
dead beat—the man who would pay if he could 
and the man who wouldn’t pay under any cir- 
cumstances. 

At the risk of inviting premature settle- 
ments of this kind, our Association, through 
the local newspapers, let it be known that 
all debtors feeling themselves to be hopelessly 
involved could come forward, pool their 


claims, or lump their several or numerous in- 
debtedness, and pay a stipulated weekly or 
monthly sum to some member of the Associa- 
tion who would be appointed to act as Trus- 
tee, which would be pro-rated among the 
creditors,—the understanding being that as 
long as the agreed-upon payments were made 
the creditors should cease sending statements 
or collectors to the debtor, and should look 
exclusively to the Adjustment Committee, or 
rather the Trustee appointed by them, for 
remittance. 

The very first publication brought a large 
number of these lame ducks—some tripping 
debonairly in as if doing us a favor and 
disposed to dictate their own terms; others 
were downright serious about it and willing 
to go their full length if it would bring them 
relief. It was hard to imagine how some of 
them, having their affairs in such wonderfully 
mixed and deplorably tangled conditions, had 
secured such credit, and, having secured it, 
had not long since gone bankrupt or been 
worried to death by collectors. 

Where we were convinced that the only 
chance for the merchant to realize was through 
a stipulated payment and a monthly or quar- 
terly pro-rata division, we would supply the 
debtor with a letter of endorsement and a 
blank form for the listing of his creditors, 
amounts due, signatures of consent, etc. He 
would take this to his creditors, make a 
clean statement of his condition, and it was 
in the rarest of instances where any merchant 
refused to sign the agreement; only refusing 
at all because of disbelief in the sincerity of 
the applicant seeking relief. 

This plan of ours, while comparatively 
speaking is in its infancy, has brought excel- 
lent results. As the merchants belong to and 
keep in close touch with the workings of the 
Association, they know better than to extend 
further credit to the debtor until he has re- 
ceived a clean bill of health from the Adjust- 
ment Committee, consequently, the debtor 
lives within his income, and, if he proves 
true to his agreement, eventually finds him- 
self even with the world, and too, he finds 
the Association willing and ready to assist 
him in re-establishing his credit standing, giv- 
ing him the rating with our local agency to 
which an honest man is entitled. 

On the other hand, if he does not live up 
to his agreement, then he advertises himself 
as a crook and deadbeat, is known as such, and 
is no longer dangerous to the merchant. They 
have his number. 
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Official Programme 


Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
Convention 


Duluth, August 18, 19, 20, 1915 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18TH 


Called to order by A. C. Pearsons, President Duluth Credit Club 


Invocation by Rev. T. W. MacLean 

Welcome by Mayor W. I. Prince \ 

Introduction of D. J. Woodlock 

Reports of Officers: 
President—D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis 
Secretary—H. B. Richmond, Los Angeles 
Treasurer—R. A. Poindexter, Nashville 
Chairman of Board of Directors—S. L. Gilfillan, Minneapolis 
Chairman of Board of Council—C. P. Barnum, Minneapolis 

Adjourn 

Delegates gather at main entrance of Court House for Convention 
picture. (Louis P. Gallagher, Official Photographer) 

Delegates will board waiting automobiles on First street, between 
Fourth and Fifth avenue West, for the Boulevard and Pike Lake 
Drive, returning to Hotel Spalding six o’clock. 


BANQUET 


Delegates will assemble at the Spalding Hotel Banquet Hall for dinner 
and general meeting. (Bring your appetites with you.) 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 19TH 
Reconvene 
Reports of Committees: 
By-Laws—S. L. Gilfillan, Minneapolis 
Credit Exchange—F. H. Koch, St. Paul 
Local Associations—E. F. Hagemann, St. Louis 
Audit—C. F. Jackson, St. Louis 
Resolutions—F. T. Leonard, Denver 
Magazine—A. J. Pickarts, Los Angeles 
Paper: “Reading Character in connection with Granting Credit,” A. C. 
Pearsons, Duluth 
Adjourn 
Reconvene 
Unfinished Business 
Paper: “Twenty Years in Retail Credits,” Sig. Wolfort, St. Louis 
Adjourn 
Thursday Evening—Open. “Do as you please” 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 20rn 

Reconvene 

Ten-minute talks by Delegates on the subject of “Collections and Credit 
Department Systems” 

Election of Officers 

Adjourn 

Reconvene 

Selection of Meeting Place for 1916 

Adjourn 

Delegates will gather at the Fifth Avenue Dock, for steamboat ride to 
Fond du Lac 

Dinner will be served at Pavilion 

All Aboard for Duluth 
And later (any old “3” p. mM.) adjourn to “the hay” with the deter- 


mination that you will do your duty toward getting at least 500 
delegates to the Cohvention of 1916. 


Third Annual Banquet 


Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
Spalding Hotel, Duluth, Minnesota 


AUGUST 18, 1915 
7:23 P. M. 


A. C. Pearsons, Toastmaster 
BENTLEY P. NEFF ; , i - , ; . : , . Duluth, Minn 
“Business” ; the New Profession 
R. A. PoInDEXTER y ; ; ; : : ‘ : , Nashville, Tenn. 
“How a Treasurer Sometimes Goes Broke” 
S. L. GILFILLAN ; : , : ’ é , : . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Father of Our Association 
“How We Grew” 
W. B. Cross ‘ , ! x : . . ; : : . Duluth, Minn. 
The National Association of Credit Men 
H. B. RicHMoND i! ae Gea ley ee ee eee, ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gee!! It’s Great to Be Secretary 
Gero. C. FaIrRLEY P i ; ‘ P ‘| , : . - Duluth, Minn. 
Apologies for Bringing This Bunch to Duluth 
K. F. NreEMOELLER . , : . : : ‘ ‘ ; : St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary of Associated Retailers 
“What I Think of Credit Men” 
H. Victor WricHT . , . ‘ ‘ ‘ _ , ' Los Angeles, Cal. 
“How We Do Things in Los Angeles” 
Wo. H. Burr. ; : , ‘ : : ; , , Rochester, N. Y. 
President National Association Mercantile Agencies 
“Credits "Way Down East” 








N. R. Jones : : ; ; : : ’ p : 7 . St. Louis, Mo. 
Recollections of the 1914 Convention, or “Why the Auto Broke Down” 
D. J. Wooptock, President ee ere ee ee St. Louis, Mo. 
The Retail Credit Men’s National Association 


























Bankrupts 


By R. H. Poindexter, 
Credit Manager, D. Loveman, Berger & 
Teitlebaum, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. Credit Man, have you given this sub- 
ject the thought and attention you should? 
I venture to say a great many retail credit 
men have not. You get a notice of someone 
going into bankruptcy, and your claim is only 
for a few dollars and you let it pass without 
any effort on your part to correct this evil. 

Individually you can’t do much toward 
stopping it but collectively we can do much. 

The bankrupt the wholesale credit man 
has to deal with is different from the bank- 
rupt the retail credit man has to deal with. 
The wholesaler’s bankrupts are principally 
merchants, and naturally have some assets; 
and again as a rule his claim is large enough 
for him to give it attention, and then they 
work together. On the other hand, the larger 
per cent of bankrupts the retail credit man 
has to deal with are salaried people who give 
in no assets; and the claim is so small the 
retail credit man singly can’t afford to go 
into the matter. 

A large per cent of the retailers’ bank- 
rupts are from $200.00 to $500.00, owing to 
from ten to twenty persons or firms. ‘The 
bankrupt often takes advantage of the bank- 
rupt law more than once. We need certain 
amendments to the bankrupt law. A person 
should not be allowed to file applications when 
he chooses and get a discharge as he now can. 
Nor should any person be allowed to file a 
petition in bankruptcy when owing under 
$300.00. Some people think if they can get 
in debt a few hundred dollars it is a good 
thing to pay up with a post card. I think you 
will all agree with me that this is not a very 
satisfactory way to have accounts squared on 
our ledger. It does not look good at any time 
and especially at the end of the year when 
we figure losses. There is a way to stop this 
practice to a large extent; in fact, if in each 
city a Retail Credit Men’s Association is 
formed and they will take people in hand 
who wish to pay their debts and arrange to put 
them on a cash basis, and let them gradu- 
ally pay off their old debts there is no reason 
for an honest man owing any reasonable 
amount going through bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, if the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association will employ some good man 
who is familiar with the bankruptcy law, and 
who is not afraid to do his duty, we can to 


a large extent put a stop to the dishonest bank- 
rupts. Elect this man so employed trustee 
and have him examine the bankrupt and 
go to his home and take out everything the 
law does not allow him, and I am sure the 
moral effect will be something wonderful. I 
do not believe there is a person taking the 
benefit of the bankrupt law who hasn’t a lot 
of stuff that could be taken from him. I grant 
you a very small sum, if anything, could be 
realized on this, but the moral effect will be 
worth more than we think. 


I have heard of people advising their friends 
to pay their debts by the bankruptcy route 
as it is so easy, but do you think many would 
care to take this advice if they knew it would 
bring a wagon to haul away their plunder. 

Exemptions in Tennessee are very small— 


barely enough to scantily furnish a summer 
cottage. 


If you will take the trouble to examine your 
own state laws you will find there is hardly 
any family who hasn’t certain furniture and 
other articles which could be taken, no matter 
if it is not worth anything. It is not the 
money we expect to recover, it is the moral 
effect. We have been asleep so long and let 
these persons do as they please until one will 
advise another how easy it is to pay up in this 
way. 

I am sure if the wagon is backed up to the 
door a few times, it would be an entirely 
different matter. I understand all bankrupts 
have to pay a fee of $5.00 where there is 
no estate, and this goes to the trustee. Now 
if the merchants would get together and elect 
their representative, trustee in all cases and 
add enough more to the fee of $5.00 to lib- 
erally pay him, it would be one of the best 
moves they have made in a long time. Look 
up the statistics and see how many bankrupts 
in your state in the last seven years; in middle 
Tennessee alone we have had filed since Janu- 
ary Ist, 1898, over 2200 petitions, and some 
have filed as many as four or five petitions. 

Don’t you think it is about time we were 
all waking up? 


Why not start a national agitation among 
the wholesale and retail credit men of the 
United States to repeal the law? It has served 
through several panics and has been on the 
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statute books this fourth time, twice as long 
as any previous bankruptcy law, which was 
always repealed after a few years. 

We can accomplish great service to our- 
selves and employers by having it repealed. 


Tennessee will guarantee her ten congress- 
men and two senators’ votes for its repeal. 

Let us have expression on the question, and 
all favoring it can join the band and march 
on to Washington. 





Nashville Credit History 


By Volney James 
President James Agency, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Nash- 
ville Retail Credit Men’s Association: 
When I see you, active and intelligent look- 
ing men, most of whom are young and just 
starting into the activities of commercial life, 
the question naturally comes to my mind what 
are you here for, and what specific interests 
induce you to meet together month after 
month? What calls you together in the 
capacity of a Credit Men’s Association ? What 
are the objects and purposes of an Association 
of this kind? 

The Nashville Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation represents mercantile firms, who ac- 
cording to Dun and Bradstreet have, in the 
aggregate, capital amounting to something 
over $6,000,000. 

It is a conservative statement to say that, 
in the aggregate these firms will sell $15,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 worth of goods each year. 
I have talked with different credit men and 
the consensus of opinion is that fully 70% of 
the goods sold by the merchants represented 
here, are first placed upon their books as 
credit items. This means the members of this 
Association allow approximately $12,000,000 
worth of goods to go out of their stores every 
year without receiving the cash for them. 

The merchants bank upon the honesty, in- 
tegrity and ability of their customers to that 
extent. You can readily see what an exces- 
sive per cent of losses, in the way of bad debts, 
would total, and how easily they could cripple 
themselves, financially, if they fail to act 
guardedly and judiciously in extending 
credits. 

Merchants naturally desire to make all the 
cash sales they can, but the present trend of 
business requires them te look to their credit 
sales to cover most of their expenses and pro- 
duce their profits. While the majority of 
credit customers buy that way as a matter of 
necessity, a large proportion of the wealthy 
credit purchasers run accounts as a matter of 
convenience. 


It seems to be one of the inherent traits 
of human nature to want to anticipate and 
draw on the future to as great an extent as 
possible, and if we can buy something on 90 
days’ time, even if we are so fortunate as to 
have the cash, we will take the time and put 
the cash at work at something else. 

Live, and up-to-date merchants are work- 
ing their credit business to its fullest extent, 
as they know that their customers will natur- 
ally buy more goods when they are charged, 
and they will not scrutinize the prices so 
closely. Both experience, and observation 
have demonstrated the fact that merchants 
who are selling goods on credit can guard and 
watch after their interests more closely and 
successfully by co-operation and friendly inter- 
course. 

Hence the organization of this Association, 
and this meeting this evening. 

Now, gentlemen, when your President 
asked me to prepare and read a paper on the 
subject of “Credits and Credit Men,” I was 
greatly surprised, and my first impulse was 
to decline on account of the magnitude of the 
subject. 

I do not understand upon what grounds 
he based his opinion that I was competent to 
advance any material ideas on so deep and 
complicated a subject, unless it was the fact 
that the color and scarcity of my hair indi- 
cated that I was old enough to talk on any 
subject. 

As a matter of fact, I was one of the pio- 
neer retail credit men of this city. 

As far back as the early seventies of last 
century, long before most of the members 
here tonight were born, I occupied, for several 
years, a position with a large retail dry goods 
firm located just across the street from here, 
and while at that time I was not dignified 
with the name of credit man, my duties and 
responsibilities extended over all the field now 
covered by the duties of a credit man, and 
something more. ‘This was before any of the 
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firms, as now organized, belonging to this 
Association were in existence. The now large 
department store of Lebeck Brothers had not 
commenced its material existence except pos- 
sibly in the minds of two young dry goods 
clerks, who at that time did not show any 
tangible evidence of being future merchant 
princes. 

The firm of D. Loveman & Co. at that 
time was engaged in manufacturing hoop 
skirts and selling white goods and ladies’ fur- 
nishings. Afterwards the junior member of 
that firm died and his place was filled by the 
two live wires who have helped bring the 
business of the firm up to its present magnifi- 
cent proportions. 

Most of the other firms who are members 
of this Association are of a later growth and 
development, but they are strictly up-to-date 
and compare favorably with any other mer- 
chants in the South or West. 

Reverting to my early duties, will say they 
were not only keeping the books, looking after 
the credits and collecting the accounts, but 
I was expected to sweep out the store every 
morning. 

While the percentage of goods sold on credit 
at that time was smaller than now, we did 
not have the facilities for finding out about 
the character and habits of customers that you 
now have. 


However, it was the almost universal habit 
of customers at that time to buy practically 
all their dry goods and notions from one firm, 
their shoes from another, and so on, and their 
indebtedness was not so much scattered. This 
being the case, it was not as difficult to keep 
credit losses down to the minimum then as it 
is under the present conditions. 

I was not only one of the early creditmen 
but it was my privilege to draw up and put 
into practice, in this city, the first contract for 
selling goods on the installment plan and re- 
taining title to same until paid. As soon as 
the legislature passed the law, my firm com- 
menced selling carpets that way, and the first 
customer who defaulted on us was a promi- 
nent lawyer. We repossessed the carpet and 
he promptly sued us for damages. We won 
the case in all the courts, and retained titles 
that have been held good ever since that time. 


I recall an incident which happened about 
that time which afforded me _ considerable 
amusement. We had a lady customer, the 
mother of one of our prominent lawyers, who 
was a liberal credit buyer, but when pay time 
came she was generally short. 


After dunning her several times, to no pur- 
pose, I lost all patience, and without mention- 
ing the matter to the proprietors, instituted 
suit on her account. 


When the papers were served on the lady 
she immediately came to the store to see about 
it. As soon as.she entered the store I saw 
she was on the warpath, but no one knew what 
the trouble was except myself. It so hap- 
pened that the two bosses were standing near 
the front door waiting for customers, but not 
looking for trouble, and she immediately 
opened her batteries on them. If she had ap- 
proached them separate and apart each would 
have denied any knowledge of the matter and 
thrown the blame on the other. After she 
had practically exhausted her vocabulary of 
abusive epithets she rushed back to the office 
remarking in a very audible tone of voice that 
“Mr. James was the only gentleman in the 
house” and she would settle. with him. 

Mr. President, and gentlemen, as I under- 
stand the general trend of business today there 
are three distinct departments in every mer- 
cantile organization. In the smaller concerns, 
the three departments may be looked after by 
one and the same person, but in larger mer- 
cantile concerns of today the departments of 
buying, selling and accounting are separate 
and distinct, and it is necessary to have a 
level-headed and experienced person presiding 
over each department. In the past, and before 
the credit end of mercantile business had as- 
sumed such proportions, the duties of a credit 
man did not receive the recognition they justly 
deserved, but today this important position 
is commanding, to a greater extent, the con- 
sideration it is entitled to. 

On the efficiency and activity of the credit 
department of an up-to-date establishment 
rests, to a large extent, the financial success 
of the business. If a buyer shows lack of 
judgment and errs in some. of his purchases 
he can, by bringing proper pressure on the 
selling department, and making judicious cuts 
in prices, get rid of undesirable and slow 
selling goods. 

If the selling department shows a weakness 
and not moving goods as rapidly as they 
should the head of that department can im- 
prove conditions by displacing some incompe- 
tent salesmen, properly encouraging and train- 
ing others, but if the credit man should show 
incompetency and not be able to cope with 
the difficult task imposed on him and allows 
an excessive number of irresponsible customers 
to get their names on his books, the firm suffers 
a material loss that cannot be recovered. 
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The life of a credit man is not altogether 
like “going to heaven on flowery beds of ease.” 
He is in a constant struggle with both friends 
and foes. ‘The salesman, whose duties are to 
sell goods, and the value of whose services 
is regulated by the volume of his sales, is 
constantly at war with him on account of 
turned down customers, and™“while the pro- 
prietors expect him to faithfully and success- 
fully guard their interests they cannot always 
reconcile themselves to the idea of missing, as 
it may appear to them, valuable sales. 

While the credit man has these two inside 
elements to contend with, this does not bring 
about the most disagreeable and nerve-racking 
troubles. 

It is the turned down customers whose feel- 
ings are so terribly outraged and who insist 
on giving him a piece of their minds, and the 
slow and undesirable customers whose names 
have unfortunately gotten on his books, that 
cause crow’s feet to appear under his eyes, and 
his face to assume a lonesome and careworn 
expression, and rob him of his sleep at night. 

It is sometimes the fact that a credit man 
is censured for errors of judgment, in isolated 
cases resulting in losses when the proprietor 
has not taken into consideration the fact that 
the liberal policy which made these losses pos- 
sible is the very policy which had made sub- 
stantial profits for the business in numerous 
other doubtful cases. In other words, it is 
not always the credit man who shows the 
smallest percentage of losses who is most valu- 
able and makes the most money for his em- 
ployers. 

A credit man may be so close and rigid 
in his credits as to not take any risks, but 
he will thereby curtail the volume of business 
to a great and sometimes hurtful extent. 

If a firm who sells goods on credit starts 
out with the idea that they are not going to 
lose any money in the way of bad debts, the 
sooner they get that notion out of their system 
the better for their business. The way most 
money is being made now is by pressing credit 
sales on liberal lines, but keep losses down to 
legitimate proportions. 

To illustrate my meaning I will give part 
of a conversation recently held with a friend 
who was credit man for a prominent retail 
department store in the city of Boston. He 
had made some reputation in that line, and 
another, larger firm, importuned him to go 
with them. He told them that if they wanted 
his services because they thought at the end 
of the year the result of his management would 
simply show an unusually low percentage of 


losses he would not take the job, but if they 
would allow him to work for an increase and 
expansion of the credit business and with mod- 
erate losses, and yet greater profits to the 
business he would accept the position. They 
employed him on these terms and conditions, 
and he said the firm had the most satisfactory 
and profitable business last year they had ever 
experienced. 

One of the most difficult problems the 
credit man has to handle, this day and time, 
is holding customers who are dependent on a 
moderate salary, down to safe lines. Take 
as an example men who have to support fami- 
lies and whose incomes are limited. By the 
time they get through paying house rent, gro- 
cery bills and a few other items of expense 
which they think absolutely essential, they do 
not have much left to pay for clothing, and 
meet pre-existing debts. They are usually hon- 
est with good intentions, but they are bad 
managers and do not know how to deny them- 
selves imaginary wants. They manage to pay 
their bills in a fairly satisfactory manner for a 
time, then they begin to default their pay- 
ments and their next movement is to open up 
accounts with other firms. Another serious 
problem is that of young saleswomen, stenog- 
raphers and office girls. They are compelled, 
by the nature of their positions, to wear neat 
and well-made clothing, but after paying for 
the absolute necessities, they cannot dress well 
without going in debt. 


In most instances they do not intend to 
beat anybody, but they soon reach a point 
where they owe more than they can possibly 
pay. When they reach this crisis, the mer- 
chants they owe are bound to suffer. As there 
are no two cases exactly alike, there can 
be no fixed rule by which to be governed. 
If the merchants will take the trouble to inves- 
tigate rigidly, and find out exactly who such 
persons are trading with, and the extent of 
their indebtedness, they could in many cases 
induce debtors to economize in their pur- 
chases and finally work the matter out with- 
out much hardship to either party. 

This policy, in my judgment, persistently 
and systematically carried out, would result 
in great benefits, both to the debtor and the 
merchant. 

Only a small percentage of the slow paying 
purchasers of this city are really dishonest, or 
could be classed as deadbeats. 

A great many lack discrimination, and do 
not possess the happy faculty of being able to 
distinguish between the actual necessities and 
the luxuries of life. 
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The man with an ordinary sized family, 
and limited income, who can struggle along 
and, to use a homely expression, “make both 
ends meet” in these times of high cost of 
living would, if he had half a chance, develop 
into a successful financier. 

It is frequently said, and some of you may 
have indulged in the remark, that credit is 
cheap in Nashville. This expression, if in- 
tended to convey the idea that customers 
worthy of credit receive liberal treatment at 
the hands of our local retail merchants, is, I 
think, correct, but if it is intended to mean 
that such merchants lack judgment and dis- 
crimination and do not properly scrutinize 
and investigate the character and habits of 
credit risks before passing on them, I am sat- 
isfied it is erroneous. 

A recent conversation on a street car be- 
tween two ladies, which I chanced to over- 
hear, illustrates my thought on this point. 
One of the ladies was an old resident, while 
the other had recently moved here from a 
nearby town. The newcomer observed that 
credit was easy with the Nashville merchants, 
and in proof of her remark related an occur- 
rence in a prominent store in which she was 
directly concerned. She said she was admir- 
ing a cloak, but being comparatively a stranger 
she hesitated to ask for credit, when much to 
her surprise the salesman informed her that 
if it would be any accommodation she could 
take the garment and pay for it at some 
other time. 

To this, the old resident, who from ex- 
perience had some acquaintance with credit 
conditions in the city, replied that she was 
badly mistaken if she thought the proprietors 
of the store knew nothing about her. 

The fact in the case was that the salesman 
who was waiting on her correctly read what 
was passing in her mind, and without her 
knowledge communicated with the office. In 
a few minutes’ time the credit man had her 
past history, and found out that she was per- 
fectly good for what she might buy, and in- 
structed him to make the sale. 

I have, for a number of years, been in close 
touch with credit conditions here, and have 
also availed myself of opportunities for inves- 
tigation in same line in other cities of the 
South and West, and I do not find that Nash- 
ville is behind in any respect; and while I 
believe that the conditions prevailing here are 
under better control than those obtaining in 
any other Southern city, I do not wish, how- 
ever, to create the impression that they have 
reached perfection and cannot be improved 
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Get the Money 


We make a Business of 
Getting Money — Your 
Money—for You 


We are Professional 
Money Getters 


The money we get is the money that is due 
you from slow and bad debtors. We use a 
PSYCHOLOGICAL-SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEM 
(Copyrighted 1913-1915) 
which will make the slow pay, pay NOW 
and beat dead-beats; and we stand ready 
to make a practical demonstration if you 
but give us a chance. The only bad debtor 
is a debtor who is dead. If he’s alive and 
keeps alive long enough we'll get the 

money. 

We get the money for you first then, and only 

then, you pay us 
Law and Collection Service Dept. 
Paciric Coast Mercuants AssociaTION 
Affiliated with National Merchants & Mfrs. Assn. 
251 Kearney St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone, Kearney 5547 




















WANTED 


A man with $5,000 to invest in a credit 
agency 20 years established. Can secure 
desirable and permanent connection on 
good salary and share profits. 


Davenport (Guaranteed 
Credit Company 


Davenport, Iowa 




















PRESIDENT 
D. J. WOODLOCK SAYS: 


**Mr. Cassell is pastmaster of the art;’’ 
and he certainly ought to know. 


Send today for your copy of ““The Art 
of Collecting,’’ a 260 page book for any 
business. You buy it on the ‘‘money- 
back’’ plan, and you have ten days to 
decide. Send your $2.00 today. 


R. J. CASSELL 
62 Giynw Court, Derrorr, Micn. 
































List of Members of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Burger Dry Goods Co (Sam Michael) 
Saks Clothing Co., Louis (J. M. Gr#in) 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Jacobson Clothing Co., G. (M. G. Jacobson) 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Wholesale & Retail Credit Assn. (J. M. Halloway) 
BISBEE, ARIZONA 
Tovrea Co., E. A. (Robert Hamilton 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Merchants & Manufacturers Assn. (H. M. Clemens) 
Shedd’s Mercantile Agency (Harry L. Shedd) 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Business Men’s Protective Assn. (L. G. Moore) 
Ronstadt Co., The F. (Richard Ronstadt) 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
Merchants’ Association (C. L. Russ) 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Blass Dry Goods Co., Gus (Ike Kempney) 
Cohn Co., The M. M. (Albert D. Cohn) 
Haynes-Thomas Grain Co. (David McLees) 
Pfeifer Bros. (Leo Pfeifer) 
Stifft, Chas. S. (S. H. Florsheim) 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Gottschalk & Co. E. (L. Robitschek) 
Kutner-Goldstein Co. (Louis Kutner) 
HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
Ide, E. L. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Mercantile Co., The (C. F. Patrick) 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Assn. (L. P. Steeple- 
ton) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Admiral Manufacturing Co. (Leroy Civille) 
Alexander & Oviatt Co. (F. B. Alexander) 
Allen Co., Wiley B. (Geo. B. Zartman) 
American Bureau of Protective Credits (R. Holtby 
Myers) 
Auto Equipment Credit Assn. (L. S. Phelps) 
Barker Bros. (F. A. Barnes) 
Beeman & Hendee (H. W. Fleming) 
Bittleston Law & Collection Co., H. G. (Ben F. 
Gray) 
Blackstone Co., N. B. (W. S. Wilson) 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne (F. M. Couch) 
Bradstreet Co. (E. R. Purdy) 
Brauer & Co., A. K. (A. K. Brauer) 
Brock & Co. (Jacob Jepson) 
Bryant Upholstered Furniture Co. (Leslie G. Bry- 


ant) 
Bullock’s (W. G. Trimble) 
Burt Motor Car Co. (W. H. Harding) 
California Furniture Co. (B. G. Voigt) 
Carter, Fred J. 
Cass-Smurr-Damerel Co. (V. Price Brown) 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. (Fred Ellis) 
Christopher & Co., L. J 
Clark, L. G. 
Commercial National Bank 
Continental National Bank (R. S. Heaton) 
Coulter Dry Goods Store (G. C. Lawrence) 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch (F. E. Watts) 
Desmond’s (Sam Kawin) 
Dun & Company, R. G. (A. G. Kinne) 
_ Durbin, E. F. 
Eastern Outfitting Co. (I. Brown) 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank (J. M. Hutch- 
inson) 

Feagans & Co. (H. Victor Wright) 

Featherweight Trunk Co. (D. P. Brougher) 

Fischer Costuming Co. (Warren Crow) 

Fletcher Collection Agency (A. Fletcher) 

Foulkes Electric Co. (R. T. Foulkes) 

Fowler Bros. (Willard Goodwin) 

Freeman-Lewis (L. H. Freeman) 

Germain Seed Co. (W. M. Cawthorne) 

Germain Wine Co. (Ed. Germain) 

Grimes, Stassforth Stationery Co. (R. H. Cantley) 

Hall-Copeland Co. (J. D. Hall) 

Hamburger & Sons (Wm. Weir) 

Harris & Frank (A. J. Pickarts) 

Hawley, King & Co. (R. S. Waidler) 

Hoegee Co., W. H. (A. A. Scott) 

Hookstratten Cigar Co., H. G. (W. A. Pickarts) 

Hough & Co., Harry R. (Harry R. Hough) 

Innes Shoe Co. (W. A. Innes) 

Jacoby Bros. (I. S. Levitt) 

Jantzen-Railsback Co. (W. F. Jantzen) 

Jevne Co., H. (J. Fisher) 

Kellow & Brown (O. E. Brown) 

Kingsley, Mason & Collins Co. (T. S. Southwick) 

Lane-Thayer Dry Goods Co. (J. W. Thayer) 

Lee, M. T. 

Levy & Son, Chas. (A. G. Cohn) 

Liquid Carbonic Company of America (Elmer E. 
Wild) 

Little & Co., A. E. 

Logan The Hatter (G. B. Logan) 

Los Angeles Creamery Co. (Ira T. Henderson) 

Lyon, McKinney & Smith (E. C. Lyon) 

Machin Shirt Co. (A. L. Lumbard) 

Mackie-Foley Co. (H. M. Clark) 

Matheson, Inc. (J. L. Matheson) 

Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co. (C. H. Griffen) 

Mullen & Bluett (H. A. Smith) 

Myer, Siegel & Co. (F. A. Chase) 

National Engraving Co. (H. W. Pfershing) 

National Ice & Cold Storage Co. (E. M. Bourland) 

Newcomb Brothers (H. D. Newcomb) 

New York Store (R. J. Hopper) 

Nordlinger & Sons, S. (P. H. Cook) 

Office Experts & Bonding Co. (F. B. Mayers) 

Gillett & Gibson 

Overells Furniture Co. (A. E. Overell) 

Pacific Engraving Co. (Con. A. Hall) 

Parmelee-Dohrmann Co. 

Pauly Co., H. J. 

Pease Bros. (J. C. Stockwell) 

Pyper, Alexander C. 

Reference Association of California (J. F. S&S. 
D’Aule) 

Retail Merchants’ Credit Association (E. M. Hitch- 
cock) 

Riverside Portland Cement Co. (F. E. Fleming) 

Robinson Co., J. W. (Byron Campbell) 

Rosen, J. J. 

Scott & Price (E. F. Scott) 

Silverwood, F. B. (Geo. R. Bowman) 

Smith & Co., James (James Smith) 

Smith & Co., Walter E. (R. H. Mesick) 

Southern California Edison Co. (Samuel C. Hav- 
er, Jr.) 

Southern California Music Co. (R. M. Hovev) 
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Southern California Retail Grocers’ Assn. (Neal P. 


Olsen) 
Stamps Co., W. N. (H. W. Wyatt) 
Staub Shoe Co., C. M. (C. M. Staub) 
Tufts-Lyon Arms Co. (Fred W. Thatcher) 
Unique Cloak & Suit House (W. E. Switzer) 


Union Oil Company of California (J. M. Rust) 


Ville De Paris (G. A. Anderson) 
Warrantors Co. (D. Jones) 
Webb-Fisher Co. (W. L. Fisher) 
Weinstock-Nichols Co. (Ray B. Lawrence) 
Western Lithograph Co. (M. L. Davidson) 
Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co. (F. B. Heidel) 
Woodill-Hulse Electric Co. (A. L. Benedict) 
Wolf & Bean (John Bean) 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Bruener Co., John (O. F. Brown) , 
Capwell Co., H. C. (E. H. Furth) 
Commercial Underwriters (Horace J. Craft) 
Goldberg-Bowen Co. (C. Burton) 
Houts & Ramage (R. W. Burke) 
Howell-Dohrmann Co. 
Kahn Bros. (J. J, Doran) 
Lavenson & Renwick (Geo. H. Lavenson) 
Manheim & Mazor (Morris Mazor) 
Oakland Mercantile Agency (R. E. Read) 
Roos Bros. (Walter J. Hesse) 
Sunset Grocery Co., The (W. T. Arlett) 
Taft & Pennoyer Co. (G. W. Whitney) 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Crown City Manufacturing Co. (L. Leishman) 
Mather Co., T. W. (J. J. Mitchell) 
Model Grocery Co. (Fred B. Wagner) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Emporium, The (John A. Waring) 
Magnin Co., I. (S. S. Rau) 


Pacific Coast Merchants Assn. (W. M. Breckin- 


ridge) 
Roos Bros. (B. Von Turner) 
White House, The (August Altenberg) 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 

Seaside Store (Samuel Leaske) 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Credit Reporting Co. (W. V. Sims) 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Auto Equipment Co. (R. E. Inskeep) 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. (F. T. Leonhard) 
Denver Auto Goods Co. (J. W. Foster) 
Gano-Downs Co. (W. D. Downs) 


Lewis & Sons Dry Goods Co., A. T. (John V. 


Barker) 
Neustetter Co. (M. Neustetter) 
Retail Credit Men’s Assn. (E. A. Howell) 
Robinson, Harold F. (E. W. Robinson) 
MONTROSE, COLORADO 
Montrose Credit Co. (E. E. Schuyler) 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Commercial Reporting Co. (C. R. Weber) 
White & Davis (W. L. Stone) 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Brown, Thompson & Co. (Ezra F. Bates) 
Luke-Horsfall Co. (Chas. E. Arnold) 
Moran’s (John F. Moran) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Chamber of Commerce (John E. Krauss) 


WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Adams, Byron S. (Wm. J. Egan) 

De Moll & Co., O. J. (E. T. Welch, Jr.) 
Erlebacher’s (Jno. S. von S. Bryan) 
Hecht & Co. (Harold H. Levi) 

Hub Furniture Co. (Howard McKinley) 
Kann, Sons & Co., S. (Chas. M. Keefer) 
Lansburgh & Brother (Ado!ph Weyl) 


Philipsborn & Co. (David Sanger) 
Saks & Company (A. V. Hoffman) 
West, Sidney 
Woodward & Lothrop (Max Fischer) 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Chamberlain-Johnson Co. (Leon Walker) 
High Co., J. M. (G. C. Jones) 

ALTON, ILLINOIS 

Merchants’ Secugity System 

ANNAWAN, ILLINOIS 
Barker, D. F. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Livington & Sons, A. (W. L. Wilson) 
Will Co., The J. E. (H. B. Thompson) 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Addressograph Co. (H. E. McCrea) 
Carson-Pirie-Scott Co. (John W. McConnell) 
Commercial Reference Co. (George Koelle) 
Creditors’ Service Co. (Miss J. E. Kutzner) 
Loftis Bros. Co. (Samuel T. A. Loftis) 
Mandel Bros. (Laurence Greenebaum) 
Weber & Co., Louis (J. Edward Newberg) 

DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Emery Dry Goods Co. (M. O. Bowen) 


Merchants’ Credit Exchange (G. Stanley Olmstead) 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
Walton’s Nephews, Wm. (Paul Bickenback) 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Lyman-Lay Co. (Miss Estella Fleming) 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
B. & M., The (John L. Miller) 
Block & Kuhl Co. (W. O. Overback) 
Illinois Furniture Co. (Rae Tennery) 
Peoria Mercantile Assn. (M. Scherff) 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Quincy Credit Association (H. H. Brink) 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
Bischof Big Store, Louis (M. Bernheimer) 
Warner & Peck (D. M. Peck) 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Pettis Dry Goods Co. (Chas. M. Jones) 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Davenport Guarantee Credit Co. (A. Bergman) 
Harned & Von Maur (R. H. Harned) 
Iowa Steam Laundry (Wm. Pohlmann, Jr.) 
Parker Co., M. L. (M. L. Parker) 
Peterson’s Sons, J. H. C. (J. D. Duncan) 
Richter & Son, T. (Fred Glueck) 
The Bee Hive (Joseph Deutsch) 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Century Lumber Co. (F. E. Wright) 
Des Moines Electric Co. (Ira Steele) 
Frankel Clothing Co. (J. E. Risse) 
Mandelbaums & Sons Co., J. (C. O. Norton) 
O’Dea Hardware Co. (J. E. Chambers) 
Utica Clothing Co. (Warren P. Brown) 
Wilkins Bros. Co. (A. M. Nye) 
Younker Bros. (G. R. Barlow) 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
Credit Guide Co. (A. H. E. Matthews) 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
Tedrick, W. R. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Mills Dry Goods Co. (L. G. Thorpe) 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Cookson Drug Co. (Ellis Cookson) 
Grenfield Clothing Co. (B. H. Peterie) 
Innes & Co., George (John A. Murphy) 
Jackson-Walker Coal & Material Co. 


McVicar-Howard-Millhaupt Clothing Co. (M. J. 


Howard) 
Merchants’ Credit Bureau (Henry M. Lewis) 
Rorabaugh Dry Goods Co. (H. H. Hemiple) 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Bacon & Sons, J. (S. Berkovitz) 
Dolfinger Bros. (Edw. Dolfinger) 
Hubbuch Bros. & Company (E. J. Reickert) 
Southern Optical Co. (C. M. Wiseman) 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Holmes Co., D. H. (Robt. Leinhard) 
Wilcox Mercantile Agency (C. S. Wilcox) 
BALTIMORE, MARY&AND 
Commercial Credit Co. (William H. Grimes) 
Stewart & Co. (J. R. Hewitt) 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Bigelow-Kennard Co. 
Boston Herald (A. E. Smith) 
Browning, King & Co. (C. P. Lewison) 
Clarke Co., W. B. (W. B. Clarke) 
Continental Clothing House (Andrew Sullivan) 


Credit Reporting Company of New England (W. 


S. Radway) 
Hatch Co., Walter (Alymer N. Hatch) 
Hollander & Co., L. P. (M. C. Chamberlain) 
Hovey Co., C. F. (H. W. Jackson) 
Jordon, Marsh Co. (J. J. Mundo) 
Lloyd Co., A. V. (R. E. McKay) 
Macullar, Parker Co. (George A. May) 
Massachusetts Wharf & Coal Co. (A. E. Dennis) 
Meyer-Jonassen & Co. (Albert G. Enman) 
Paine Furniture Co. (E. N. Ray) 
Retail Credit Men’s Assn. (William J. Starr) 
Steinert & Son, M. (H. L. Royer) 
Thayer, McNeil Co. (J. F. McNeil) 
White Co., R. H. (Sidney E. Blanford) 
White Dental Co., S. S. (L. L. Davis) 
Whitney & Co., T. D. (Phineas Hubbard) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Beacon Credit Exchange (G. Albert Morin) 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Denholm & McKay Co. (James Wilson) 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Cassell, R. J. 
Hudson Co., J. L. (W. A. Petzold) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Commercial Credit Co. (A. L. Hammer) 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Gately Co., The (E. T. Danby) 
DETROIT, MINNESOTA 
Blanding Co., The (C. W. Blanding) 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
Anderson Furniture Co. (A. B. Anderson) 
Bradstreet Co. (George H. Bate) 
Carnegie Fuel Co. (Wm. A. White) 
Columbia Clothing Co. (Arthur J. Johnson) 
Duluth Credit Association (George Fairley) 
Duluth Glass Block Store (Chas. T. Nolan) 
Duluth Marine Supply Co. (Robert McMartin) 
Duluth Remedial Loan Association (H. A. Berg) 
Enger & Olsen (E. H. Olson) 
Freimuth, I. (Albert Mark) 
French & Bassett Co. (A. C. Pearson) 
Forward Co., R. R. (Alex. G. Johnson) 
Garon Bros. (A. Garon) 
Gasser Co., M. M. (Aron C. Arenson) 
Gidding & Co., J. M. (James Meakin) 
Gray & Co., George A. (W. B. Brinkman) 
Kelley Hardware Co. (Miss E. A. Johnson) 
Kelly Furniture Co. (E. L. Linck) 
Lundmark & Franson (John D. Lundmark) 
Miller-Albenberg Co. (Miss Bertha Grube) 
Northern Hardware Co. (Ben Wells) 
Northwestern Fuel Co. (W. P. White) 
Pittsburg Coal Co. (John Phelan) 


Royal Investment Co. (H. J. Amon) 

Silberstein & Bondy (Miss Bertha Mendleson) 

Toben’s Market (W. Toben) 

Williamson & Mendenhall (S. G. Nelson) 

Yale Laundry Co. (T. G. Harrie) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Associated Credit Co. (D. R. Thomas) 

Atkinson & Co., E. E. (Miss M. L. Beal) 

Badger Co., Walter L. (W. G. Moss) 

Barnum Trunk Co. (C. P. Barnum) 

Boutell Bros. (W. L. Price) 

Brackett Co., C. S. (S. J. Skogness) 

Brown Bros. Mercantile Co. (J. A. Brooksby) 

Browning, King & Co. (A. J. Rotering) 

Capper & Capper (Miss C. M. Sandborg) 

Cedar Lake Ice Co. (F. W. Kertson) 

Chapman Co., R. M. (L. H. Bostwick) 

City Fuel Co. (F. W. B. Coleman) 

Dayton Co., The (M. J. Solon) 

Despatch Laundry (Miss L. E. Lincoln) 

Donaldson Co., L. S. (S. L. Gilfillan) 

Falconer’s Laundry (F. M. Falconer) 

Fifield’s Millinery (Miss H. E. Fifield) 

First National Bank (M. D. Chandler) 

Floan & Liverloos (J. Elmer Larson) 

French & Co., Wm. A. (C. G. French) 

Gimble-Zimmer Co. (Miss M. L. Udell) 

Gittleson Jewelry Co. (Miss E. M. Hattlestad) 

Glessner-Washburn Co. (Mrs. A. Sather) 

Gross Bros. (Miss N. Owen) 

Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. (J. E. Rose) 

Hennepin County Savings Bank (W. F. McLane) 

Hennepin Steam Laundry Co. (Mrs. J. Minrow) 

Holman-Gerdes Co. (E. Anderson) - 

Jacobs & Co., S. (W. P. Willets) 

Journal Printing Co. (Thomas Andrews) 

Kronick, C. & D. Co. (C. Sipkins) 

McDonald Lumber Co. (C. J. Nagle) 

Melone Bovey Lumber Co. (Fred Reichmuth) 

Mercantile State Bank (W. F. Olsen) 

Merchants’ Collection Agency (E. R. C. Toyer) 

Metropolitan National Bank (J. D. Husbands) 

Minneapolis Dry Goods Co. (H. C. Heath) 

Minneapolis Retail Credit Men’s Association (Chas. 
R. Lane) 

Minneapolis State Bank (C. E. Hill) 

Minneapolis Steam Laundry (S. H. Towler) 

Model Clothing Co. (J. L. Dickinson) 

Model Laundry Co. (W. H. Lawrence) 

Moreau Co., T. V. (W. J. Noyes) 

Moren Co., The (A. E. King) 

Morrison & Co., W. K. (G. E. De Forest) 

Nagel & Diskerud (E. T. Nagel) 

National Window Shade Co. (O. A. Sabom) 

Nevins Co., The (Miss B. Buffner) 

New England Furniture & Carpet Co. (A. M. Bart- 
lett) 

Northwestern National Bank (C. R. Chaney) 

Pike & Cook Co. (D. B. Green) 

Pittsburg Coal Co. (A. H. Conary) 

Plymouth Clothing House (Miss A. B. Collins) 

Powers’ Mercantile Co. (Thomas Johnson) 

Pure Oil Co. (O. J. Reed) 

Root & Hageman (Miss A. I. Peterson) 

Rothschild & Co., M. L. (Miss E. K. Sullivan) 

Scandinavian-American National Bank (A. E. 
Lindhjen) 

Security National Bank (J. G. MacLean) 

Smith & Co., S. N. (J. N. Smith) 

Standard Clothing Co. (Miss E. A. Bartlett) 

Thoen Bros. Clothing Co. (B. A. Clepp) 

Thomas & Co., John W. (G. A. Burner) 

Tribune, The (C. A. Peterson) 
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Troy Laundry (T. H. Kelly) 
Turnbull & Nelson Co. (E. G. Nelson) 
Warner Hardware Co. (R. L. Warner) 
Whitted, H. B. (J. G. Taylor) 
Yerxa Bros. Co. (F. W. Porritt) 
Young-Quinlan Co. (C. J. Allen) 

ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
Jenks & Quigley (James J. Quigley) 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Aberwold & Drake (W. E. Arford) 
Albrecht & Son, E. (E. W. McGauhey) 
American National Bank (H. B. Humason) 
Borg Furniture Co., T. C. (Miss Carlson) 
Boston Clothing Co. (William P. Hamm) 
Brand, S. (William Brand) 
Browning, King & Co. (F. G. Borges) 
Brown, Treacy & Sperry Co. (E. D. L. Sperry) 
Bullard Bros. (H. B. Pratt) 
Capital National Bank (C. M. Brack) 
Cardoza & Bro., R. R. (R. N. Cardoza) 
Carnegie Fuel Co. (E. A. Whitaker) 
Chaix Co., The (J. A. Chaix) 
Citizens’ Ice & Fuel Co. (D. A. Hutchison) 
Crescent Creamery Co. (J. E. Gates) 
Dunn & Johnson Co. (J. N. Dunn) 
Ekholm, F. Victor (F. K. Ekholm) 
Elk Laundry Co. (E. A. Martinson) 
Emporium, The (George H. Burke) 
Field, Schlick & Co. (P. J. Geib) 
First National Bank (Edw. Mott) 
Gittleson Jewelry Co. (A. G. Asch) 
Golden Rule, The (C. D. Russell) 
Hamm Brewing Co. (Henry J. Hadlech) 
Hartin Coal Co. (A. L. Spangenberg) 
Holm & Olson (S. D. Dysinger) 
Howard, Farwell & Co. (A. W. Wilson) 
Husch Bros. (M. H. Wallace) 
Jacobs Furniture Co. (S. J. Jacobs) 
Johnson Furniture & Carpet Co. (A. G. Johnson) 
Mannheimer Bros. (A. F. Gerlich) 
Merchants’ National Bank (M. Roy Knauft) 
Michaud Bros. (C. O. Porter) 
National Bank of Commerce (W. H. Miller) 
People’s Bank of St. Paul (K. S. Chase) 
People’s Coal & Ice Co. (Mrs. H. Daoust) 
Pittsburg Coal Co. (R. B. Hudepohl) 
Ramsey County State Bank (H. H. Manderfeld) 
Rothschild & Co., M. L. (J. G. Russell) 
St. Paul Daily News (O. L. Sitzmann) 
St. Paul Hotel (Miss M. B. Haxby) 
St. Paul Retail Grocers’ Assn. (J. C. Dencaster) 
St. Paul Steam Laundry (B. G. Webster) 
Scandinavian-American Bank (J. A. Swenson) 
Schoch Grocery, Andrew (Chas. Schoch) 
Schuneman & Evans (F. H. Koch) 
Sixth Street Store, The (Miss K. A. Jones) 
Sundkvist & Co., Inc., E. (Carl Sundkvist) 
Union Credit Co. (J. C. Barnes) 
Wallblom Furniture Co. (H. S. Schreiner) 
Weyand Furniture Co. (P. N. Cardoza) 
Yoerg Brewing Co. (L. H. Stoven) 


VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Adjustment Co. (P. J. Sevenich) 
Shandeling Bros. (W. K. Baer) 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Berkson Bros. (Daniel Freidberg) 
Browning, King & Co. (Warren L. Osgood) 
Gordon & Koppel Clothing Co. (Hugo Koppel) 
Jones Stores Co., The (Paul Glasse) 
Klein Cloak & Suit Co. (Sol. M. Levy) 
Retail Grocers’ Association (E. W. Long) 


Luce Trunk Co. (M. H. Luce) 
Woolf Bros. Furnishing Goods Co. (W. A. Schurr) 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
Cartwright Accounting Co. (J. L. Cartwright) 
Morrison Clothing Co. (Arch H. Morrison) 
Netter-Ullman Co. (A. M. Ullman) 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Block Bros. Clothing Co. (Frank Rosenblat) 
Plymouth Clothing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Abel, Oliver 
Aloe & Co., A. S. (A. D. Robards) 
Amercian Steam Laundry Co. (C. D. Robinson) 
Anchor Steam Laundry (R. N. Emerson) 
Avery Coal & Mining Co. (A. J. Avery) 
Baldwin Co., The (J. A. Tally) 
Barnett & Co., Ben. (Mark Barnett) 
Berry-Bergs Coal Co. (W. H. Coffin) 
Bittle-Leftwich Tire Service Co. (C. B. Lang- 
horst) 
Blanke, Oscar W. 
Boyd & Co., T. B. (D. M. Boyd) 
Britt Printing & Publishing Co. (Earl R. Britt) 
Browning, King & Co. (F. J. Dicks) 
Buettner Furniture & Carpet Co. (Rolla Burke) 
Carlyle Dairy Co. (George R. Guyot) 
Chapman Bros. Cleaning & Dyeing Co. (G. M. 
Chapman) 
Chenoweth Cleaning & Dyeing Co. 
City Coal Co. (P. A. Riley) 
Colonial Laundry Co. (E. W. Glauber) 
Commercial Agency of St. Louis (Noble R. Jones) 
Conkling, O. C. 
Conrad Grocery Co., J. F. (F. E. Conrad) 
Crescent Oil & Supply Co. (D. F. Babcock) 
Devoy Coal Co. (Jno. J. Connell) 
Donnewald Ice & Coal Co. (A. H. Donnewald) 
Droege & Lane (T. W. Droege) 
Drosten Jewelry Co. (W. G. Drosten) 
Ellis, Dr. Charles 
Erker Bros.’ Optical Co. 
Evans Insurance Agency Co., O. D. (O. D. Evans) 
Excelsior Laundry Co. (C. R. Dill) 
Famous & Barr Co. (C. F. Jackson) 
Fitzgibbon Fuel Co. (F. K. Fitzgibbon) 
Gately Credit and Clothing Co. (W. F. Ackerman) Plath 
Garland, Thomas W. (Nelson Tankersley) 
Grafeman Dairy Co. (C. C. Mannebach) 
Greenfield Bros.’ Clothing Co. (William C. Apel) 
Grimm & Gorley (Frank X. Gorley) Feder 
Guenther-Methudy Sales Co. (Eugene R. Me- 
thudy) 
Hackmann Bros. (Fred C. Hackmann) 
Hannibal Ice & Fuel Co. (Theo. R. Hannibal) 
Hegwein Coal Co. (W. J. Hegwein) 
Heinecke Coal & Supply Co. (W. F. Heinecke) 
Hellrung & Grimm Co. (John A. Hacker) 
Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co. 
Hooper & Bros., George W. (Walter J. Hooper) 
Hyatt’s (Louis Eisleben) 
Inland Valley Coal Co. 
Jersey Farmn Dairy Co. 
Keightley & Bro., S. E. (E. L. Keightley) 
Kennard & Sons’ Carpet Co. (Chas. E. Vickers) 
Klein Cloak Co. (M. H. Tooey) 
Leader Laundry Co. (George W. Burley) 
Loftis Bros. & Co. (Samuel T. A. Loftis) 
Losse Progressive Tailoring Co. (B. F. Wilkinson) 
Lumberman’s Printing Co. (Arthur B. Dewes) 
McCoy-Weber Jewelry Co. (Geo. L. Weber) 
Mackey-Spiro Co. (E. L. Mackey) 
Maxine & Westport Shoe Co. (A. Nobel) 
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Mermod-Jaccard-King Jewelry Co. (A. M. For- 
line) 
Meyer Bros. Coal & Ice Co. (L. D. Meyer) 
Miller Publicity Co. (C. P. Miller) 
Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. (J. P. Fitzsimmons) 
Moll Grocery Co., A. (Louis Idler) 
Monarch Laundry Co. (E. M. Woolger) 
Munger’s Laundry 
Namendorf’s (Chas. F. Namendorf) 
Nugent Bro. Dry Goods Co., B.“(D. J. Wood- 
lock 
Pevely Dairy Co. (J. William Hagemeyer) 
Prosser’s Furniture & Storage Co. (C. A. Prosser) 
Prufrock-Litton Furniture Co. (John R. Wilder) 
Quatmann, J. H. 
* Reid Shoe Co. (R. J. C. O’Brien) 
Rhodes-Burford Co., H. F. (Geo. Elliott) 
Rosenbaum, Henry 
Ryan Ice & Fuel Co. (E. D. Houlle) 
§t. Agnes Coal Co. (J. Edw. Yoch) 
§t. Louis Dairy Co. (E. F. Hagemann) 
§t. Louis Retail Credit Bureau (K. F. Niemoeller) 
Schweig Art Noveau Studio (Morris Schweig) 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney (W. T. Sneider) 
Sensenbrenner’s (H. Buerman) 
Shank, Jacob 
Skelton Tailoring Co. (Max Skelton) 
Skinner & Kennedy Stationery Co. (W. Berg) 
Sonnenfeld Millinery Co. (J. E. Ernst) 
Steer Furniture Goods Co. (H. A. Copeland) 
Steinberg’s Hat & Furnishing Co. (A. H. Fiske) 
Steinlage Sanitary Milk Co. (J. G. Steinlage) 
Stephan Coal Co. (O. H. Stephan) 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co. (Sig Wolfort) 
Svoboda, F. F. 
Union Dairy Co. (John C. Day) 
Union Fuel Co. (A. O. Willig) 
Weissenborn & Son, A. (Julius Weissenborn) 
Westminister Pharmacy (F. C. Zimmerman) 
Westminster Laundry Co. (J. L. Munger) 
Whiting, Sid 
Wilco Farm Dairy Co. (Geo. C. Elliott) 
Woolf Clothing Co., J. S. (Walter V. Woolf) 
CHOTEAU, MONTANA 
Whitman, R. W. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA 
Flathead Merchants’ Association (H. W. Schnell) 
LEWISTON, MONTANA 
Power Mercantile Co. (W. D. Symmes) 
ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 
Federation of Nebraska Retailers (W. D. Fisher) 
ATKINSON, NEBRASKA 
Atkinson Business Men’s Credit Association (Fred 
A. Busse) 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
Fremont Merchants’ Retail Assn. (H. L. Himes) 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Credit Co. (O. M. Meyer) 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Cleveland Co., W. G. (Geo. R. Cathro) 
Retail Credit Men’s Association (S. A. Benedict) 
Thompson, Belden Co. (S. A. Benedict) 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Credit Reporting Co. (Wm. S. Rauch) 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. (C. R. Benson) 
Plaut & Co., L. S. (W. H. Hart) 
4 AUBURN, NEW YORK 
Merritt Mercantile Agency (William J. Merritt) 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Hens & Kelly Co. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
Iszard & Co. (E. H. Landon) 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Astoria Mercantile Agency (Edw. Schnauber, Jr.) 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Retailers’ Commercial Agency (Wm. P. Thomp- 


Soltman, E. G. 
Wanamaker, John (John W. Magan) 
Weber & Heilbroner 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Duffy Powers Co. (Jack A. Porter) 
Edward Co., E. W. (W. M. Molloy) 
Van Ingen Coal Co. (John A. Van Ingen) 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Spaulding Mercantile Co. (Jas. F. Spaulding) 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
Doyle & Knower Co. (H. B. Duffy) 
Fraser, Robert (John G. Swan) 
Maher Bros. 
Roberts & Co., John A. (W. F. Roberts) 
Utica Chamber of Commerce (Carl J. Faass) 
Wells & Sons Co., J. B. (C. L. Lowery) 
Wicks & Greenman (F. J. Hutchinson) 
ASHVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Bon Marche (L. Lipinsky) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Taylor, Son & Co., Wm. (Robert Adams) 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Carlisle Co., W. S. (Wm. H. Luckhaupt) 
Retail Merchants’ Assn. (Ralph B. Sullivan) 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Crowl’s (L. L. Crowl) 
Rike Kumler Co. (F. R. Wright) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Merchants’ Collection Co. (J. S. Merrill) 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Lion Dry Goods Co. (G. B. Steitz) 
WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, OHIO 
Fayette Credit Bureau (M. E. Hitchcock) 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 
Kennedy Mercantile Co. (Jas. E. Turk) 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Howes, A. M. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Browning, King & Co. (J. B. Leeman) 
Samuels & Bros., J. (George B. Irish) 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Miller Bros. Co. (A. T. Haise) 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Newcomer & Co., M. M. (John O. Tilley) 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Gerber Co., John (G. A. Lawo) 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Castner-Knott Co. (Chas. S. Kinkead) 
Cooper, Chas. E. 
Huddleston-Cooper Co. (Benj. C. Nance) 
James Agency, The (Volney James) 
Jensen, Herzer & Jeck (W. D. Monahan) 
Jones & Hopkins Manufacturing Co. (Douglas W. 
Binns) 
Kuhn, Cooper & Geary (F. E. Kuhn) 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum Co., D. (R. H. 
Poindexter) 
Maxwell House Shoe Co. (Thos. B. Alexander) 
Meadows & Son, John A. (John A. Sullivan) 
Morse & Co., Joe (Joe Morse) 
Nashville Collection Agency (C. W. Harmon) 
National Adjustment Co. (W. B. Marr) 
Phillips & Buttroff Manufacturing Co. (O. E. Fin- 
negan) 
Rich Printing Co. (H. L. Rich) 
St. Bernard Coal Co. (W. F. Nelton) 
Worth Co., The (Sam Leftwich) 


so 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
Sanger Bros. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Cohen, Robert I. (Sam Zander) 
Fellman Dry Goods Co. (R. H. B. Meyer) 
Garbade, Eiband & Co. (H. A. Eiband) 
Gengler & Co., Peter (P. M. Gengler) 
Levy & Co., E. S. (H. H. Levy) 
Sakowitz Bros. (Tobe Sakowitz) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Leopold & Price (A. P. Todd) 
Texas Mercantile Agency (C. W. Hurley) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Joski Bros. Co. (Emil Mueller) 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Bureau of Credits (G. N. Shuman) 
Fourqurean-Temple & Co. (John A. Devine) 
HILLYARD, WASHINGTON 
Murray, A. M. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Ernst Hardware & Plumbing Co. (R. S. Stokes) 
Frederick & Nelson (R. J. Reichenbach) 
Grote-Rankin Co., The (Alger A. Neil) 
Lowman & Hanford Co. (J. E. MacPherson) 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Crystal Laundry Co., The (D. R. McClure) 
Culberson-Grote-Rankin Co. (Tom H. Jones) 
Graham & Co., John W. (Lee Libby) 
Greenough Bros. (D. F. Hallihan) 
Hill Bros. Shoe Co. 
Hawkeye Fuel Co. (W. G. Ramage) 
Hurd & Co., R. J. (G. Pattee) 
Pacific Credit Reporting Co. (N. M. McLeod) 
Spokane Dry Goods Co. (C. F. Roadnight) 
Stutes Printing Co. (Stutes—Himself) 
Tull & Gibbs (G. S. Hebbard) 


Washington Water Power Co. (Yearsley M. 


White) 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Rhoades Bros. (H. A. Rhoades) 
WAITSBURG, WASHINGTON 
Burk, H. L. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
Kepler Co., The (J. M. Van Every) 
GRAND RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
Johnson, Hill & Co. (J. L. Reinhard) 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
Lauerman Brothers Company (A. J. De Leers) 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
The Boston Store (H. M. Silber) 
Ed. Schuster & Co. (Frank Ginens) 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Heyman Co., S. (Albert Freitag) 
Wisconsin Rating League (Chas. D. Breon) 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
Columbia Clothing Co. (H. C. Buchanan) 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Wausau Merchants & Manufacturers’ Assn. (W. 


R. Clelles) 
PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Collection Bureau, The (R. T. Williamson) 











Duluth 
Marine Supply Co. 


Groceries, Meats, Ice 
Milk and Ship 
Chandlery 


Qua.ity THE First ConsiDERATION 


Foot of Fifth Avenue Both Phones 780 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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TEWART &\ 2. 


in Connection With James McCreery & Co., New York. 


Howard and Lexington Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado 


WILLIS V. SIMS 








Kewanee, Illinois 
A Hustling City of 16,000 


Home of Kewaunee Boiler Company, National Tube 
Company, The Boss Mfg. Company, Kewanee Private 
Utilities Co., Peters Pump Co. and others. Also 


Lyman, Lay and Go. 
The Store for All 


New $125,000.00 Hotel now being erected 


A worthy spot for Retail Credit Men’s 
National Assn. 1916 Convention 
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Emotional Credits 


By Charles B. Potter, President, Creditors 
Service Co., Chicago, Il. 


One would scarcely think of loaning money 
to a man merely on account af his prepos- 
sessing appearance, or because he had made a 
favorable impression in his conversation, or 
was closely related to some other borrower 
who had an established reputation for credit 
and promptly paid his bills, yet that is sub- 
stantially what the creditman does who parts 
with his firm’s merchandise without a 
thorough investigation of the. buyer’s circum- 
stances and habit of pay. Nor are those in- 
stances sO rare or so inconsistent with broad- 
ly human impulses that they may be cast aside 
as a negligible quantity in credit transactions, 
for credit is extended in multiplied numbers 
of cases altogether on the creditman’s judg- 
ment unsupported by actual and impartial in- 
vestigation of the debtor’s record, and the 
great wonder in taking such risks is—not that 
so many losses are made but so few. The 
usual analysis following a transaction of that 
sort, which results in a loss, shows not only 
warm impulses of the heart, brotherhood con- 
fidence, but the spirit of avarice as well, the 
eager desire for gain which in its single pur- 
pose so often over-reaches itself and brings 
disaster. 

A recent interesting discussion of credit 
matters and exchange of personal experiences 
developed an instance wherein a bad credit 
had been made by a large retail clothing firm 
which did a cash business, or nearly so, only 
trusting their banker and landlord and a few 
other persons whose relations were of a sim- 
ilar creditor character, all others being strictly 
barred. The ledger showed the sale had been 
made in midwinter. After participating in a 
somewhat general discussion as to how or why 
the credit had been extended, with the thought 
always uppermost that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the transaction must have been 
exceptional indeed to have caused them to 
break their invariable rule, the writer ven- 
tured to suggest that perhaps they had sold 
the suit on a stormy day. Asked what that 
might have had to do with it, the theory was 
advanced that trade had been dull that day, 
the storm had kept people within doors, 
expense was going on, clerks were idly grouped 
about the store, electric lights were splutter- 
ing more audibly than ever—spelling expense 
to the already over-wrought partners. It was 
three o’clock in the afternoon and not a cus- 


tomer in sight. What a psychological time 
to ask for a concession! A little accommoda- 
tion until a future day. 

What chanced to be a mere theory on my 
part, a suspicion of a remote probability, 
turned out to be a determined fact, for follow- 
ing reference to a calendar and other data at 
hand the creditman found that the unfortu- 
nate sale had been made on one of the storm- 
iest days of the season, a raging blizzard, dur- 
ing which the drifting snow had stopped all 
trafic and completely paralyzed trade. He 
grimly recalled the circumstances, the fact 
that he had relented, relaxed a little in his 
vigilance, hesitatingly yet hopefully had 
passed the credit. 

“Better let him have it, Ben, business is 
dull today,” he admitted he had said. 

7. * * 

Another case of exceeding interest in show- 
ing the remarkable ease with which a finished 
diplomat can sometimes borrow money from 
one whose business and training are supposed 
to be proof against any attack, however 
subtle, and the incident would fail of its pur- 
pose if it did not at the same time reveal 
a broadly human trait—the ready respond to 
generous hospitality. 

It happened thus: A National bank in a 
large western city had placed a $5000 note 
with an agency for collection. The debtor 
was traced to an eastern city where he was 
found engaged in a small retail fruit business. 
So small was his business, a mere stand, and 
the debtor’s name so commonplace, that a 
strong doubt arose as to the man’s identity, 
for it seemed altogether at variance with pre- 
conceived notions of credit that a man in his 
circumstances should be a bank’s debtor in so 
large a sum. However, a description of the 
man was promptly furnished to the cashier 
who as promptly pronounced him the man 
wanted. This fact shrouded the transaction 
in still more mystery, and the investigator, 
departing from his usual reserve, propounded 
the following question: 

“How did your bank happen to loan this 
man $5000?” 

“Tt happened this way,” the cashier 
explained. “He was formerly manager of 
the Mid-West Hotel across the street. Our 
president took his lunches there. In the course 
of time the manager invited the president 
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to sit at his table. You can guess the rest.” 

Yes, and imagination is still busy with its 
opportunities. One might ask if anything else 
could have been expected to happen after 
months of daily association and interchange 
of ideas, mutual discusston of plans and pro- 
jects over the one table, richly favored by the 
hotel’s chef, plans which under the mellow- 
ness of the occasion were rounded into perfect 
fruition by a deferential and generous host 
—could one have expected less than that in 
the fulness of time our banker friend should 
have said: ‘‘When you are ready, come and 
see me.” 





Our By-Products 


By J. L. McWhorter, 
President, McWhorter, Weaver & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The wholesale credit men have now been 
before the country in organized form a score 
of years; and it is safe to say there is no busi- 
ness organization in America that has in- 
scribed upon its banners so many victories, so 
many notable achievements, as have been made 
by us along the lines of increased efficiency in 
credit granting, so many vicious legislative 
measures defeated and so many pieces of con- 
structive legislation placed upon the statute 
books in state and nation. This is a record 
to justify pride, and it was only possible be- 
cause we never asked for special favors, and 
our labors have always been unselfish, or at 
least characterized by a broad-minded selfish- 
ness which preached and practiced that he 
serves himself best who serves others, and 
that our interests are all identical—a great 
economic truth that we will finally learn 
applies alike to creditor and debtor, and then 
will our present wasteful methods of liquida- 
tion be succeeded by conservation. 

But during all these twenty years, we have 
really had but one objective—a smaller debt 
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loss ratio. That we have materially reduced 
losses is ample justification for our “place in 
the sun.” But aside from the direct benefits | 
have mentioned, there have grown up a host 
of collateral benefits—the by-products of our 
associated life. “They are influences for good, 
constantly at work like leaven, gradually 
leavening with’ higher ideals the whole lump 
of our commercial life. Credit grantors 
themselves were the first to feel the uplifting 
influence of these improved business stand- 
ards; and so they dropped, one by one, sharp 
practices that in the past were common occur- 
rences and expected and accepted as a matter 
of course. But the influence of our thousands 
constantly insisting that honesty and fair deal- 
ing pay—and that no other course does—has 
long since spread beyond the credit man’s 
desk, until today this subtle, ethical influence 
has even changed the attitude of our custom- 
ers and awakened in them a sense of duty and 
responsibility in cases of financial embarrass- 
ment and insolvency that is certainly in 
marked contrast with conditions of twenty 
years ago. This means that an enlightened 
business conscience is one of the valuable by- 
products of our association. 

Counting both the National and the Retail 
Associations, we now number 30,000, a great 
army of live, wideawake men dedicated to up- 
rooting fraud, to lessening the annual bad 
debt waste, and to placing business generally 
on a more solid, substantial basis. Let us 
take courage and press on! 
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-. Put One Over 


By W. B. Marr, Nashville, Tenn. 


In the old southern city of Centralville 
everyone knew his neighbor’s business and 
pedigree. When a revengeful occasion of- 
fered, the family tree was often Shaken to the 
delight of the gossips who gave’currency to 
every word. 

Among the prominent people who prided 
on ancestry, but had little hope for posterity, 
was Mrs. Ida Gerald, whose avoirdupois bal- 
anced one hundred and ninety pounds within 
a height of five feet four. She was a sod 
widow of short period and only turned forty. 
Her late father considerately had endowed a 
trust estate for her benefit, which yielded 
$5,000.00 annually—free from execution cred- 
itors. 

She knew her immunity and exemption from 
the officers of the law and was a free spender, 
both of her income and credit, until the mer- 
chants learned to have no faith in her promises 
as her debts were never settled. 

Her habitat was the Hotel Aragon, where 
in queenly style she often gave entertainments 
that were lavish and always well attended. 
With her, it was “come easy, go easy,” let the 
morrow take care of itself. 

In Centralville there was a young lawyer 
of fine equipment, and willing disposition to 
practice law, but who had not been sufficiently 
encouraged, as he was considered too young 
and inexperienced for the business of clients, 
who had legal matters that required a thor- 
ough knowledge of law, pleadings and the 
slection of jurors. 

This tyro lawyer was only one year from 
the law school ; in his own language, his prac- 
tice was “mostly on the sly.” 

Ben Gooch’s law shingle was to the breeze, 
likewise he was willing to point his nose into 
any case and do his best for any client who 
might trust him with a lawsuit. He assidu- 
ously applied his time to the study of his state 
tode and decisions, preparing for busy days 
yet to come. 

One day while meditating in his office over 
the law’s delay in bringing him clients, and 
when he was feeling that all the world had 
gone out—a knock came on his door. “Come 
in!” In walked Abe Goodman, of the de- 
partment store firm of Goodman Brothers. 

“Ben Gooch, you are young and not over 
busy ; for this reason I have come to you with 
some legal business; it is such that you will 
have to be game, resourceful and specialize, by 
having your legal eye open day and night. 


She has trumped older lawyers, so I am going 
to give you a trial on a note I hold against 
Mis. Ida Gerald. It is more than twelve 
months past due. It represents an old mer- 
chandise account at my store. Ben, she is 
aughty and likes to fling at tradespeople and 
their collectors, that she is an aristocrat, above 
them, and does not have to pay: she defies me 
to get it. Her defiant attitude has stung me 
to the point where I want to make her pay, 
even though it takes the amount of the note 
for court costs and your fee. Now, what 
do you think of your chances for collecting 


it?” 


Ben answered: 

“Mr. Goodman, judging from her past rec- 
ord and the security her father threw around 
the trust estate, and the further fact that she 
prefers to spend and give away money, to 
paying her debts, I think the case is one that 
will cause me to sit up and take notice before 
she walks into my office and hands me legal 
tender money in full settlement of the note. I 
am out for law practice, this offers me prac- 
tice, if no more; I am your lawyer to collect 
this note, and from this day I will try. 
‘Things out of hope are oft compassed with 


the venture’. 


Goodman gave the note to Gooch, coupled 
with the hope of good luck and statements 
that if he collected it, his charge could be any- 
thing he liked. 


Hardly had Goodman left the law office 
before the young lawyer sent a very threat- 
ening letter to the debtor, demanding imme- 
diate payment. He waited five days for her 
answer—none came. He called at her hotel, 
sent his card up and received it back with 
the statement she was not in. 


Seeing she was going to do nothing, Ben 
Gooch then put the machinery of the law 
into motion by issuing a warrant out of 
Squire Goodnow’s Court, citing her to appear 
in five days to defend suit against her on the 
note of Goodman Brothers. 

After service of warrant she had Gooch to 
continue the case thirty days on assurances 
that she would pay it. Her real object was 
delay, hoping Gooch might withdraw the suit 
and take her word for payment. Ben Gooch 
was too busy on this one case to overlook it or 
accept promises beyond thirty days; so at the 
end of thirty days, judgment was entered 
against her. She was promptly advised of 
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judgment entry and her right to appeal, which 
expired after two days. 

Three days passed, when the lawyer met her 
face to face on a street corner, where she had 
stopped. Indicating a desire to go her way, 
he said: “Mrs. Gerald, which way are you 
going?” 

She quickly answered: “I am not going, 
this is a delightful corner to watch the people 
pro and con, so I shall stay here awhile.” 

Seeing she was not going to take any legal 
steps his way, he, with a bold front, stated he 
preferred that she settle, to his embarrassing 
her with a levy. This did not dismay her. 
She snappishly replied: “Do not worry, I 
have just seen my attorneys, Ryan & King, 
who told me they are ‘going to shyster rari’ 
(certiorari) and supersede you and the case 
to the higher court.” 

This talk on her part was thunder in the 
index. She did nothing, but rested on, think- 
ing she was secure. “Security is mortal’s 
chiefest enemy.” 

Judgment entered and time for appeal hav- 
ing expired, Ben Gooch had advanced one step 
further in his practice. He now had a ful- 
crum on which he might lever the money from 
Mrs. Ida Gerald. 

He began to consult with officers with re- 
gard to taking execution on the judgment to 
see if they could bluff a settlement out of the 
note-maker. Older officers shook their heads, 
said they did not want to load up on dead 
papers as they had plenty of work without 
this. 

Later two new officers who were anxious 
for anything, took executions on the judgment 
and after trying garnishments on all the banks 
seeking to attach her bank account, returned 
the papers in utter despair, with the state- 
ment that the defendant had said to them: 
“Goodman and his lawyer might beat her on 
getting the judgment, but she would beat 
them on the execution.” 

During the next six months, different un- 
sophisticated officers tried to realize in dif- 
ferent ways on the judgment, all to no avail. 
Young Ben Gooch always aided and coun- 
selled them. 

In the Centralville Times, of Sunday’s is- 
sue, under Society Notes, was the announce- 
ment of a debut party for Miss Daisy Prim- 
rose, to be given Wednesday evening at the 
Country Club. Mrs. Ida Gerald, aunt of 
the debutante, had planned this entertainment, 
to offer a beautiful stage and setting for her 
budding and blooming niece, where every 
prospect should be pleasing. 


This society note in the Times caused Ben 
Gooch to take notice. Was this the oppor- 
tunity for him? Is it no opportunity, but an- 
other reckless spending of money by the de- 
linquent debtor who likes to throw extrava- 
gance into the face of her creditors? Ben 
thought he saw the light that led to oppor- 
tunity to collect his judgment at this enter- 
tainment. 

Thinking and studying over the legal ques- 
tions—Ben was a believer, that thinking can 
think a knot off a tree—inspiration follows 
perspiration. Wednesday he went to the 
Squire’s office, where he talked with some of 
the officers. Again he asked them if they 
wanted to make another effort to collect the 
Gerald judgment. 

He outlined to them how he thought it 
could be made on the occasion of the debut 
party entertainment at the Country Club. 
Three different officers said the plan was feas- 
ible and legal, but they did not care to offend 
the rich people and risk having their official 
commissions revoked. 

The fourth officer, Jay Patton, a six-footer, 
every inch rough and ready, was game and 
said: “Ben, I will undertake it on three con- 
ditions: 

“First—You guarantee me the usual com- 
missions, even though we fail to collect, but 
if we do collect, then I am to receive double 
commissions. 

“Second—You are to indemnify me and my 
bondsmen against any damages. 

“Third—You must go home this evening, 
guide and counsel me over the telephone, on 
every move I make.” 

These stipulations were reduced to writing 
and signed by the lawyer and officer. They 
parted with the understanding that Ben 
Gooch was to be at his home by 6:00 P. M., 
while Jay Patton was to be at the Country 
Club, five miles out, at the same hour. The 
entertainment was to begin at 7:30 in the 
evening. 

Promptly at six in the evening, Ben was at 
home, where he called the Country Club and 
asked if an officer was there. The person 
answering the telephone stated he was the 
Custodian of the Club, his language indicated 
injured innocence and that he was peeved. He 
stated in a doubting tone: “There is a man 
sitting over yonder next to the orchestra 
stand who says he is an officer. I do not 
know whether he is one or not.” 

Ben asked the Custodian to kindly ask the 
officer to the telephone, which soon brought 
Jay Patton to the other end of the line. Ben 
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asked him how he was received at the Club. 
He replied: “They say I have no business 
here, even went so far as to suspect me of not 
being an officer. This I silenced by showing 
my badge and commission. Since then the 
negroes and officials have left me severely 
alone as though I am some wild beast.” 

Ben complimented Jay on going thus far 
and holding his own. He assured him he was 
behind him to the end. 

At seven, Opal White, Dimple Meadors, 
Mabel Jones, Eunice Noel, Garnet Wiley, 
and their many gentlemen admirers, arrived 
at the Club in their youthful buoyancy, and 
raiment of colors and quality befitting aris- 
tocracy. On entering the Club building, they 
observed a suspended animation, which showed 
that a hush had fallen on the place by the 
presence of the officer, Jay Patton, whom they 
observed, still sitting over near the orchestra 
stand. 

The orchestra was quiescent—they did not 
know whether to proceed. They were fearful 
of the officer and the power of the law, should 
they invite it on their heads by doing anything 
before the officer had fully done his duty. 

While the incoming arrivals observed the 
oficer “sitting over yonder next to the orches- 
tra stand,” they soon began to whisper to each 
other, “Why is he here?” During this thus- 
ness, at 7:10 Mrs. Ida Gerald came to the 
Club. Cleopatra in all her glory and finery 
did not outshine the hostess when she ar- 
rived. Hardly had she put foot on the ver- 
anda, when Daisy Primrose and the Custodian 
asked her to a private room. Here they im- 
parted to her the fact that Jay Patton was 
there to collect an old judgment, but would 
not tell in what way he expected to execute, 
this evening. This intelligence, of the officer’s 
presence, almost overwhelmed Mrs. Gerald. 
She asked those around her for advice—no one 
offered any. 


The uninvited guest was the observed of all 
observers. After a few minutes of rest, the 
hostess rallied, and out she sallied. She went 
to Jay Patton with one hundred of the guests 
behind her and peremptorily demanded that he 
leave. ‘You are not invited, have no business 
here, and are not wanted.” 

To which he replied: “Madame, my com- 
ing has not been my choosing, but as an officer 
of the law I was sent here by Ben Gooch, the 
lawyer, with an execution against you. Tele- 
phone him, he will tell you what my duties 
are tonight at this entertainment.” 

Immediately Ben Gooch was called over 
the telephone by the infuriated debtor and 
asked why Jay Patton should be_camping on 
the trail of the law at her party. 

After Mrs. Gerald had spent considerable 
of her fury over the situation, many of the 
guests began to show a disposition to leave 
as they did not care to be against the law in 
a matter to which they had been invited. Ben 
Gooch calmly told her over the telephone: 
“Jay Patton is at the Country Club with an 
execution for the purpose of levying on the 
dinner when it is served on the table to the 
guests.” 

To which she replied: “Yes, but Mr. 
Gooch, this is not my dinner, it belongs to 
the caterer.” . 

“Madame, this is partly true and partly 
untrue; true in that the dinner before service 
belongs to the caterer; untrue in that when 
it is delivered to the guests then the caterer’s 
contract is ended. The dinner and delivery 
is to you—between the time it is served and 
before eating it is subject to levy. The off- 
cer is there for the purpose of making levy 
immediately the dinner is placed on the table. 
He will advise your guests if any partake of 
the dinner when served, they will be interfer- 
ing with an officer in the discharge of his duty 
and be carried to the County Jail. This 
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action I hope you will not compel. Mrs. Ger- 
ald, it is not worth while for you and me to 
multiply words. Let me speak to Mr. Pat- 
ton.” 

“Jay, do not believe any statements of Mrs. 
Gerald. Stand by your guns if all hades stand 
gaping, and obey my instructions to the let- 
ter. Her many promises mean nothing—we 
want the money or the dinner. Living with 
high countenance at the expense of creditors 
should now stop with her. If anyone inter- 
feres with you, telephone me. I will send you 
sufficient officers to remove all the guests and 
party to the jail.” 

“Mr. Gooch, the caterer wants to speak to 
you.” 

“Jay, tell him I am ready.” 

“As the caterer, I want to know what right 
you have to send an officer here to levy on re- 
freshments that are mine?” 

Ben answered him fully, as he had the host- 
ess. He then asked the caterer to let him 
speak again to Jay Patton. 

“Jay, I have not receded from our original 
plan of levy. Do not withdraw or release any- 
thing unless I direct you. Be careful, she will 
mislead you if possible.” 

“All right, Mr. Gooch, we have gone a 
long ways on this matter, we will fight it out 
to Tipperary.” 

The guests were holding separate group con- 
ferences, and different views—some favored 
going home without tarrying longer, while 
others favored giving a little further time, 
hoping an adjustment might be made of the 
embarrassing situation. 

Mrs. Gerald again called Mr. Gooch and 
stated she was never more embarrassed or 
penitent over an old debt than now. “My 
guests have been excited over this for several 
minutes; it is a struggle for Daisy Primrose 
and me to restrain them from leaving. Our 
dinner should be served, but no one dares to 
take the risk of service. A levy is not de- 
sired by me or any of my guests. Grim de- 
termination is written in the face, language 
and every movement of the officer. He is both 
fearless and fearful looking. Can I not make 
peace with you? If you will have the officer 
leave without making a levy, I will see you at 





Woodward & Lothrop 
Washington, D. C. 
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8:00 A. M. tomorrow. I will settle in full 
and give you an additional $50.00 for your 
kindness.” 

“Madame, my first duty is to my client, 
No, I cannot take your promises—there are 
too many of them out and unredeemed. They 
will not pay my office rent, or my clothier, 
The officer must do his duty.” 

“Well, Mr. Gooch, you have taught me a 
lesson I shall not soon forget. What can | 
do? I have no money here.” 

Ben suggested that she borrow the money 
from some invited guest. At first, she replied; 
“How dare you suggest such a thing!” Then 
she asked Ben to give her five minutes to re- 
flect and consult, which was granted. 

Jay shortly called Ben over the telephone 
and submitted the following as Mrs. Ger- 
ald’s offer of settlement: 

“Luther B. Wilson, President of the First 
National Bank, a guest, is willing to give his 
check for the judgment and costs on assur- 
ances from several guests that they will have 
Mrs. Ida Gerald deposit the money at his 
bank to his credit, when the bank opens to- 
morrow.” 

After Ben received this offer, he directed 
Jay to see that the check is issued and signed 
by the proper person. His orders were strictly 
obeyed. The check was delivered to Jay in 
full accord and satisfaction. He thanked Mrs. 
Gerald and the banker for their settlement. 

He then ordered the band to play, “On 
With the Dance.” 

The next day Ben Gooch opened a bank ac- 
count—the world began to come into his of- 
fice—from a practice “mostly on the sly” he 
was growing in the law. 





DID NOT KNOW FATHER 


“If your father.owed me one hundred dol- 
lars, and he promised to pay me five dollars a 
month, how many months would he take to 
pay it?” 

“A hundred years, teacher.” 

“Jakey, you don’t know your lessons.” 

“Teacher, I know my lessons all right, but 
you don’t know my _father.”—Modern 
Methods. 
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Better Credits 


By R. Holtby Myers of American Bureau of 
Protected Credits 


On every hand we are hearing complaints 

about commercial conditions, atfxious enquir- 
jes as to why money is “tight,” and numerous 
explanations as to “where business has gone 
to.” 
We hear about the freeze, the drought, the 
excessive rains, the tariff, the oil market, the 
building trades, the real estate market, the 
high cost of living, and the war; and to one, 
or many of them, is ascribed a present finan- 
cial condition which in many localities, and 
with many people, is far from satisfactory. 

Man is ever ready to blame some condi- 
tion other than that of his own making for 
his distress in times like these. Few are will- 
ing to blame the “cost of high living,”—and 
I have not noticed any general admission that 
the abuse of credit is to some considerable ex- 
tent the real reason for financial stringency. 

Before considering the necessity of a re- 
form in Mercantile Credit methods, it may 


be instructive to briefly consider the effect the 
Federal Reserve Act is having upon the Bank- 
ing Credits of the country. 

It will be readily granted that the Federal 


Reserve system has not created any new 
wealth. Its purpose is to afford additional 
currency when and where needed, to protect 
the member banks from unusual demands, to 
enable them to extend the necessary accom- 
modations for heavy crop movements, and 
generally to act as a “co-operative agency in 
which member banks for common protection 
have pooled a portion of the money reserves 
previously held in their vaults.” 

The banking system of the past half cen- 
tury has been changed. The customs de- 
veloped under the old system must be changed 
to conform to the newer organization. If I 
read aright, the principal element of change 
will be in the nature of the credit extended 
by Member Banks to its customers. The ad- 
vances made under the former National Bank- 
ing System were, in form, short time loans, 
but in practice, were often allowed to run in- 
definitely even if over due, so long as the mak- 
er was deemed solvent and the security suf- 
ficient. And doubtless, by renewals, and oth- 
er means, the old time practice will be con- 
tinued, but with a gradual and growing de- 
mand that loans be repaid at maturity. 

The Federal Reserve banks are gradually 
putting into effect new rules, which the mem- 


ber banks must incorporate in their business. 
The National Banks will be required to not 
only limit the length of time in which a prom- 
issory note is payable, but will demand “an- 
nual financial statements,” “profit and loss 
accounts,” and other written evidence of sol- 
vency. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, com- 
mercial paper will be advanced to the place 
long held by bonds, as the security underlying 
the Federal Reserve bank notes. It is for 
this reason that commercial paper will be more 
carefully analyzed, and required to be truly 
a “liquid” security. 

An authority on this subject recently put 
the matter clearly before us in the following: 

“Bonds which have at any time been ac- 
cepted as a basis for currency issue have been 
subjected to the most rigid and searching in- 
vestigation as to the property values. If com- 
mercial paper proves an acceptable substitute, 
is it likely that any less rigid examination will 
be required of the commodity value upon 
which such paper is based?” And he supple- 
ments his question by the assertion that “the 
commercial interests should regard it a matter 
of honor and privilege to provide such a series 
of exhibits as would prove their right to have 
their paper occupy the high place of a basis for 
the nation’s currency.” 

For these reasons, those who borrow from 
the National Banks will be required to give 
more information in writing, more details of 
their property rights, assets and liabilities, and 
as a result we shall obtain a better condition 
of credit in all departments of business. 

I understand the Federal Reserve Board has 
adopted a form of promissory note, which 1s 
a promise to pay a certain sum of money at a 
day certain, without mentioning any rate of 
interest. The interest is taken out of the sum 
named by way of discount, and on the day of 
maturity the paper must be taken up by a 
payment in cash. Furthermore, the bankers 
must certify that the paper they present for 
re-discount is vouched for by financial state- 
ments made within one year, and “that they 
have evidence that the commercial paper pre- 
sented will liquidate itself within the due 
course of business, and that it is not issued 
for permanent improvements.” 

In brief, “better credits, rather than an ex- 
tension of credit, are the much-to-be desired 
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effect which the Federal Reserve Act will have 
on business. The new Regional banks will 
exercise a useful function in assisting mem- 
ber banks to improve the character of their 
loans.” 

Under this new fiscal system, the commer- 
cial banks must issue their loans, or a reason- 
able percentage of them, in such manner as 
will enable them to re-discount their paper 
with the Regional Reserve Bank in case of 
necessity. The manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer will have to satisfy the 
banker he borrows from, that his promissory 
note is not only good, but that he will pay it 
when it becomes due. In the past many man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers have received large 
advances from the commercial banks of a 
rather permanent character, because the re- 
tailer has demanded extended credits, so that 
he in turn could grant the producer and con- 
sumer the same courtesy. Careless methods 
of credit merchandising were fostered under 
the old order of things. 

A reformation is taking place. It is work- 
ing downwards,—from the Federal Reserve 
Bank to the producer and consumer. In this 
descending scale of education a large burden 
of instruction will be placed upon the retailers 


of the country, for they are the men who will 
have to meet the public and teach the masses 
the new rules for credit set in motion higher 
up. 

Of necessity, therefore, you must improve 
and standardize the terms upon which your 


credit sales are made. Better credits must be 
developed all down the line, and better credits 
mean credit limited in amount and limited in 
time. 

In the nature of human affairs, these limits 
cannot be always fixed arbitrarily. Funda- 
mental rules, however, must be adopted, and 
exceptions made to meet the extraordinary 
cases. Some men who are regular cash cus- 
tomers, with ample resources back of them, 
occasionally require large accommodations for 
a longer time than customary. Others op- 
erating on small capital, those occupying sal- 
aried positions, or some with regular, though 
small, incomes, through accident, illness and 
other causes, are in occasional need of excep- 
tional credit for a longer period of time than 
usual. These cases must be taken care of, 
but must be handled in a businesslike manner. 

The extent or amount of credit must be 
determined by many factors: the merchant’s 
capital, the resources of the buyer, his char- 
acter, thrift, real and personal property ex- 
empt from execution, earning capacity, volume 
of trade, record for prompt payment, etc. 


Therefore, as a protection to his credit, the 
retail merchant must know, with greater cer- 
tainty than heretofore, that his customer will 
not only pay his bills, but will pay them when 
due. He must adjust his credit system to the 
newer fiscal system of the country. In order 
to bring his,Dusiness in alignment with our 
newer Banking system, he must require, from 
the buyer, promissory notes, secured where 
possible, and payable upon a day certain, in 
settlement for the exceptional extension of 
credit and the OVER DUE ACCOUNT. 

By the adoption of a system where the 
promissory note takes the place of overdue 
book accounts, his credit standing will be bet- 
tered with the Banker, the Manufacturer, and 
the Wholesaler, for “book accounts” are sel- 
dom highly regarded by them, as an asset. 

The very great advantage of securing prom- 
issory notes, and the best method of obtaining 
and handling them, will be considered later. 





Collections 

The question of collections is one of sur- 
passing interest to the business and profes- 
sional world. How to collect quickly so as 
to keep the wheels moving, at the same time 
retaining the good-will of the debtor, is a 
problem which has puzzled many. Judgment, 
firmness, persistence, reliability, good temper 
—these are the essentials of a successful col- 
lector. These qualities are illustrated in the 
Collection Service and Legal Department of 
the Pacific Coast Merchants Association of 
San Francisco. It has adequate facilities for 
this purpose and is under the personal man- 
agement of W. M. Breckenridge, who has had 
many years of Eastern and Coast experience 
in the reporting and collection business. Mr. 
Breckenridge is also author of ‘“Psychological- 
Scientific Collections” (copyrighted 1913- 
1915). 

The various departments are well organized 
and efficient, their correspondents and bonded 
attorneys extending everywhere. They are 
tireless—they never give up. ‘Their system 
gets the bad debtor into more trouble, annoy- 
ance, inconvenience and mental agony than 
all the other collection systems ever contrived, 
and yet is absolutely just and decent, honor- 
able and legal. Claims are not put into a 
“hopper” and “ground out” alike. Individu- 
ality in handling being one of the attributes 
of their success. 

They are endorsed by several hundred prom- 
inent Coast houses, among whom we note: 
Jos. Fredericks & Co., I. Magnin & Co, 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co., S. N. Wood & Co. 
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Louis Gassner, Gantner & Matern Co., John 
Bruener Co., Cosgrave Cloak & Suit Co., 
W. S. Ray Mfg. Co., Taft & Pennoyer Co., 
H. C. Capwell Co. 





Electric Charges and, Credits 


By O. H. Sanaker 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. 


Contrary to the general impression the 
credit department of an electric light and 
power company faces practically the same 
problems as exist in the mercantile business: 

Maximum of business with the mini- 
mum of loss. 

Collection efficiency with the retention 
of the business and good-will of slow-pay 
customers. 

Our customers’ accounts are all of necessity 
on a charge basis, bills running from a few 
cents up to many hundred dollars each. 

It is quite impractical to make all of these 
bills for the first of the month and for the 
purpose of distributing the work of reading 
meters, billing, posting cash, etc., over the 
whole month we have divided the city into 
26 districts. Each district has a separate 
meter reading date and discount expiration 
date. 

Incidentally this system is of great assist- 
ance to the credit department. Statements 
are drawn for one district each day and made 
up on forms suggesting payment as soon as 
convenient. ‘These statements are mailed in 
out-look envelopes unless it is thought advisa- 
ble to use the telephone or send a collector. 

About 100 form letters are used to facili- 
tate the handling of correspondence. Approxi- 
mately one-half of these are collection letters 
and by entering the number of the letter sent 
on a collection card, the necessity for making 
a carbon copy is obviated. Our ledgers carry 
no mussy collection notations, the 4x6 card 








I. Frewmuth 
Department Store 


2-4-6-8-10-12 
West Superior Street 
Duluth, Minn. 











— 








supplying all data as to promises, phone calls, 
letters and collectors’ calls. 

The spirit of the company’s slogan “Per- 
sonal Attention to Every Customer” is no- 
where more in evidence than in the credit de- 
partment. A smiling disposition and an am- 
bition to give the utmost service are necessary 
qualifications for employes who handle inquir- 
ies and complaints. 

A permanent record is kept of every inter- 
view or phone conversation in order to trace 
to its origin any complaint of poor service in 
the credit department. This regulation is of 
great assistance in keeping a high standard of 
efficiency in the department and protects em- 
ployes from the possibility of taking the blame 
for the errors of others. 

Gaining and keeping the confidence and 
good-will of the community served is consid- 
ered just as much a part of the work of the 
credit department as conserving the earnings 
for service rendered by efficient credit and col- 
lection work. 





How Is This for Co-operation? 


The following just received from an as- 
sociation in another city seems to be an ex- 
cellent example of co-operation—how not to 
do it: 

“The credit rating we have is for the use 
of our members only and we have never made 
it a practice of permitting such information to 
go outside of the city. We know nothing of 
the habits, resources, etc., of those whose 
names are found in our book, but simply the 
experience certain merchants have had with 
certain people.” 

Possibly it might be used as a horrible ex- 
ample of methods of the remote past. Send me 
an extra copy of the “Credit World” that this 
appears in (if you use it) and I will send it 
to our hide-bound friend. 














Spokane Dry Goods Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


C. F. ROADNIGHT, Credit Manager 
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Fifield 


Makers of 


Hats and Frocks 


Goodwin Corsets 


816 Nicollet Avenue 


\ 


Pike-Cook Co. 
Builders 


D. B. GREEN, Credit Mgr. 








L. S. Donaldson Company 
“Up-to-Date” Department Store 


S. L. GILFILLAN, Credit Mgr. 


Barnum Trunk Co. 
804-806 Nicollet Ave. 
CYRUS P. BARNUM, Credit Mgr. 





Gross Bros. 


Compliments of the 144 Bros. 


Dyers and Cleaners 


N. OWEN, Credit Mgr. 


The Minneapolis General 


Electric Co. 
15 South Fifth Street 


Electric Light and Power 


O. A. ROFELTY, Credit Mgr. 





Minneapolis Dry Goods Co. 


Department Store 
Cor. Nicollet Ave. & Fifth St. 
H. C. HEATH, Credit Mgr. 


John F. McDonald 
Lumber Corporation 
ONE PIECE OR A CARLOAD 


CHARLES J. NAGLE, Credit Mgr. 





S. Jacobs & Co. 


Jewelers 


W. R. WILLETS, Credit Mgr. 








SHIRT MAKERS 


Capper & Capper 


Radisson Hotel Bldg. 
GEO. H. CAPPER, Credit Mgr. 


MEN’S WEAR 














GEO 


MIS: 


F.W 
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ma Thoen Brothers ; The Young-Quinlan Co. 
34-36 South Sixth Street Specialists in Correct Apparel for 
Men’s Clothing, Hats and Shoes Gentlemen 
7 513-517 Nicollet Avenue 











B. A. CLEPP, Credit Mgr. C. J. ALLEN, Credit Mgr. 





Brown Bros. Mercantile Co. 
Tailors and Furriers 










The Dayton Company 
M. J. SOLON, Credit Mgr. 21 South Sixth Street 


J. A. BROOKSBY, Credit Mgr. 















Holman-Gerdes Co. R. M. Chapman Company 
Groceries and Meats Grocers—Bakers—Confectioners 
1936 Hennepin Avenue 929-931 Nicollet Avenue 


E. E. ANDERSON, Credit Mgr. L. H. BOSTWICK, Credit Mgr. 






































-al ; 
W. K. Morison & Co. The Standard Clothing House 
Hardware lie te he 
15-17 South Seventh Street an Sa aan ae 
GEO. E. De FOREST, Credit Mgr. E. A. BARTLETT, Credit Mgr. 
The Plymouth Clothing House Scandinavian American 
Clothing Outfitters for National Bank 
Men, Women and Children Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MISS A. B. COLLINS, Credit Mgr. ee OE A aT ‘aeee 
City Fuel Co. 
S WEAR Coal National Windowshade Co. 
Wholesale and Retail 13-15 North Ninth Street 


McKnight Building 
O. A. SABOM, Credit Mgr. 
F. W. B. COLEMAN, Credit Mgr. 
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The Fayette Credit Bureau 
6 Pavey Building 
Washington Court House, Ohio 





The Utica 


Clothing, Hats, Furnishings 
for Men and Boys 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Century Lumber Co. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Lumber—Millwork—Roofing 
, Lime—Plaster—Cement 
Builders’ Specialties 
Des Moines 
F. E. WRIGHT 


> 


Johnson & Hill Co. 


Department Store 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 


J. L. REINHART, Credit Mgr. 





Chamber of Commerce 
E. E. SCHUYLER, Secretary 
Montrose, Colorado 


Manager Montrose Credit Company 





Thompson, Belden & Company 


Dry Goods and Ladies’ Apparel 
Omaha 


I. A. BENEDICT, Credit Mgr. 





Business Men’s Protective 
Association . 


Credit Clearing House of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


L. G. MOORE, Manager 





S. Heyman Co. 
Dry Goods 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


ALBERT FREITAG, Credit Manager 





Flathead Merchants’ 
Association 


Kalispell, Montana 


H. W. SCHNELL, Secretary 


The Geo. Innes Dry Goods Co. 
Department Store 
Wichita, Kansas 
J. A. MURPHY, Credit Representative 








The Wisconsin Rating League 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CHARLES D. BREON, Manager 








Frankel Clothing Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


J. E. RISSE, Office Manager 























We want all grantors of retail 
credit to join our Association. 


It makes no difference if your sales are five thou- 


sand a year or twenty million, so long as you are 


selling to the consumer. This is not a department 


store or a dry goods organization, it is for every 
man in the country who extends retail credit. We 
want the Jewelers, Hardware Men, Grocers, Gen- 
eral Stores, Men’s Furnishing, Clothing, Furniture, 
and every other line in our membership. The dues 
are but Three Dollars a year, including our monthly 
magazine. 

We now have local Associations in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Duluth, Nashville, 
Denver and thousands of individual members scat- 
tered in other cities. Think what we could accom- 
plish with a local Association in every city of the 
country. 


We are now established in 35 states. 
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Member of 


Retail Credit Men’s National 


Association 


National Association of Mercantile 


Agencies 


National Association of 


Credit Men 

















Ill look for you in Duluth 
August 16th to 19th to tell 
you all about ths 


Member of 
American Collection Service 
National Collectors’ Association 
Springfield Credit Men's 
Association 




















The Beacon Direct Demand 
Collection System 


is a copyrighted collection outfit, to be 


used by the creditor without the intervention of a collec- 
tion agency ; yet backed by a good one. It is efficient, satis- 
factory, complete and economical, and is sold on a money- 
back guarantee that will satisfy and convince even the 


most skeptical. 


If you want to see this wonderful system 
(even take a sample claim outfit home with you) 
look for me at the convention, or if you are not 
going, write me today for particuars. 


x ALBERT MORIN, Teas. 


Delegate from 


Beacon System 


Springfield, Mass. 





























